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SUNDAY, December 10. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Howpen, M.A. 

Permondsey. Fort-road, 7. Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BauLantyne. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Kffra-road, 
ll, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWoRTH; 7, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hili Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. FRemston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. HARGROVE, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Jonn EL.is > 
6.30, Mr.S Frevp. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burrram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
T. E. M. Epwarps; 6.30, Rev. A. A. 
CHARLESWORTH. 

Hounslow Public Library, 6.30, Rev. GrorcE 
CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 1! and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 
M.A. 

Islington, Onity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. F, 

Hankinson; 7, Mr. C. A. Wing. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, Il and 7, Rev. C. Ropmr,B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
strest, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuoynowrTH 
Popr. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovetas Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W..G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LIONEL TAYLER. 

8tratfora Onitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. STEPHEN 
NoEL; 6.30, Rev. Joun ELLIs. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. E. W. Lummis. ; 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, Wandsworth, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. 
TARRANT, B.A. 


Wimbledon, 278, Merton- road, 7, Mr. R. W. 
PETTINGER. 

Wooi Green Unity Church, 1! and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSON. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Mr. E. CAPLETON. 


ABERYsSTWYTH, New Street Meeting Houses, 1! 
and 6.3), Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, It and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowELt. 

BrrMincHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 

| and 6.30, Rev. Josepa Woop. 

BremincuaM, Church of the Messiah. Broad- 
street, 11 and 6 30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Biackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars’ Service ; 6.30, Rev. J. 
Jongs, M.A. 


10.45, 
IsLaNn 
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Bournemouth, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. MoLacuanan, M.A., B.D. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East Street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev, W. Lyppon TuoKkes, M.A. 

BRIGHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 1] 
and 7, Rev. Primstitny PRIME. 
Bury St. Epmunps, Churchgate-street (Presby- 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Mr. Grorak WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, li and 6.30, 
Rev. G. StREetT. 

CamBRinar, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11,30.¢ 

CurtmsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. J. KINSMAN. 

Cuxstrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Currron. Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Dr. 
G. F. Beck. 

Dian Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Toomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GInEVER. 

Dusuix, Stephen’s Green Weat, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Saveryi Hicks, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

GaTEsHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. WILson. 

Gen Cross, 11, Rev. E. H. Pickering; 6.30, Rev. 
H. E. Dowson. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1! and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MABTEN, 

LeEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. ARTHUR 
PEARSON. 

LeicesTER, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonn. 

LxicesTEe, The Great Meeting, 1! and 6.30, Rev. 
E. I. Frrerp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. Connex. 

LIVEEPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 
LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church. 

Rey. H. D. Ropers. 
LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J; C. Oparrs, B.A:; 6.30, Rev. EK. 8. 
RusSELL, B.A, 
Mancuester, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 
Marpstonr, Unitarian Church. Harl-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 
MoORETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 1} 
and 3. Rev. A. LANCASTER 

New BriecxHTon and Liscarp,; Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppur. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PortsmMovutH. High-street Chapol, 11 and 6.45 
Rev. G. W. TxHompson. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 
T. Bonp. 

Prsston, Unitarian Chapei, Church-strest, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScaRBorovucH, Westborough, 
Rev. JosEpH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. Parmrrer. ; 

Sunrrigtp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
C. J. Stremt. M.A., LL.B. 

Sripmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 
6.30, Rev. Writiam AGaR. 

Sourarorr. Portland-street Church, !1 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicou Cross, M.A. 

SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 

_ coad, J] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torqoay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1) 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunpRipas Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1! and 6.30, Rev. Grorar Burnett 
STALLWORTHY. 

Wrst Kippy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxess. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFORTH. 


il and 6.30, 


’ 


6.45, Rev. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


11 and 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Onitarian Church, Eagles Halli, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street,’ Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 9, IQII. 


DEATHS. 

Morreau.—On November 30, at 157, Earlham- 
grove, |orest-cate, Sarah Motteau, widow of 
the late Mr. Achille Motteau and sister of 
the lace Mr Henry Jeffery, aged 84. 

SALTER. — On December 4, at Rosedale 
Penrhyn View, Colwyn Bay, Mary Marsh 
Salter, formerly of Bolton. 

Sprpping.—On December 6, at Lowfield, 
Stockport, John Farrer Spedding, aged 75 
years. 
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EVONSHIRE LADY desires post as 
Companion to elderly lady or gentleman. 
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est references.—L., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


d beer’ (32), desires post as Companion 

or Companion-Help where maid is kept. 
Mosical, good reader and correspondent, 
domesticated and excellent needle » oman.— 
Address, InqurrEeR Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


 Geeteata HELP or Housekeeper 

(middle-aged, active) seeks situation in 
quiet family, preferably Liverpool district. 
Thoroughly domestieated, good plain cook, 
44 years Unitarian family, personally re- 
commended.—Replies to INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Sirand, W.C. 


OUNG SWISS LADY seeks engage- 
ment as Companion, or in family. 
French, German, needlework, musical. 
Mp.iur. HuGuENIN, Rev. E. Fripp, Leicester. 
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Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company. Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should. be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” : 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
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All orders under this heading must 
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Charitable Appeals, id. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c,, 
20 words, ls. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- | 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 


The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 


street, Strand, W.C. 
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THERE is a widespread hope that the 
visit of the King to India, in its setting 
of magnificent pageantry, may help to 
strengthen the unseen tics of loyalty and 
mutual respect which bind peoples of 
different races together. In his reply to 
the Address presented by the Corporation 
of Bombay His Majesty struck the note of 
sympathy with all races and creeds. Refer- 
ring to Bombay as a jewel of the British 
Crown, he said: ‘‘ I see again with joy 
the rich setting of its beautiful and stately 
buildings. Inote also the less conspicuous, 
but also more profitable, improvemenis 
lately effected, but above all I recognise 
with pride your efforts to heighten what 
must always be the supreme lustre of such 
a jewel as this—the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of all classes of the citizens.”’ 
In words like these we may see the passing 
away of the old temper of domination, 
and the recogniticn of the need of a new 
spirit in the government of India, animated 
by a more vital concern for the welfare of 
the masses of the people and a deeper 
respect for national ideals. 


* * * 


Tue third reading of the Insurance Bill 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
night is an event of far-reaching import- 
ance. Without entering upon any dis- 
cussion of details, about which there is 
still a great deal of legitimate difference of 
opinion, we may endorse the words of the 
Prime Minister when he described it as 


‘* the greatest scheme for the social benefit 
of the people of this country that has ever 
been conceived.’’ It marks the end of a 
stage in our social evolution, which will 
always be remembered for its generous 
efforts to cure the evils of society by 
private philanthropy. The vast growth 
of our population and the intricacy of our 
industrial organisation have made these 
efforts unavailing. There is general agree- 
ment that sickness and unemployment 
involve corporate responsibilities, and that 
it is legitimate to bring pressure to bear 
upon every citizen to fulfil his share. The 
machinery set up by the Insurance Bill has 
this object in view, but, like all new 
machinery, its power of running with a 
minimum of social friction must be tested. 
Nothing could be more foolish than to 
inveigh against the principle because some 
of the machinery may be still a little cut 


of gear. . 


In a strong plea for the inclusion of 
domestic servants in the National Insur- 
ance Bill, which has been signed by Mrs. 
Creighton, Mrs. Barnett, Mrs. Bryant, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Brooke Herford, Miss 
Olga Hertz, Miss Lily Montague, Lady 
Henry Somerset, and many other women 
prominently identified with social work, 
it is stated that in England and Wales 
alone there are 480,000 servants employed 
singly, and a further 320,000 employed in 
twos in houses where the accommodation, 
to say nothing of financial considerations, 
often makes indefinite care during sickness 


impossible. 


No one will call in question the excep- 
tional authority with which the case for the 
inclusion of servants is stated in this letter, 
We commend the following words to the 
careful consideration of our readers :— 


‘* To considerate mistresses it must be a 
source of relief and gratification to know 
that the risks incidental throughout life 
to uhe health of their servants are being 
covered by a comprehensive State scheme 
of insurance. Besides the actual money 
saving in many cases, there will be the 
satisfaction of knowing that their employées 
are healthier and happier, and that, in 
consequence, additional inducements will 
exist for entering domestic service. As for 
the servants themselves, when they under- 
stand the advantages the Bill offers, we 
believe they will resolutely resist the at- 
tempt to deprive them of the protection and 
succour in times of illness and disablement 
which are now being provided for every 
other class of the industrial community.’’ 


* * * 


Sir H. 8. Lunn has made a proposal for 
a Conciliation Conference on the question 
of Welsh Disestablishment, He thinks 
that a struggle over temporalities will be 
a Serious menace to the spiritual life of 
the nation, and that a compromise might 
be arranged in the interests of good feeling. 
‘* There is nothing in the situation,’’ he 
says, ‘* which need prevent good men on 
both sides who care for the well-being of 
the commonwealth from meeting at least 
to discuss the possibility cf finding a 
basis for conciliation on the question of 
endowments.’’ 
x * 
So far the suggestion has met with little 
support, and the Bishop of St. Asaph has 
pronounced decisively against it. The 
plea that the question is a rather paltry 
one because only about a quarter of a 
million per annum is involved ean hardly 
be taken seriously, for the ultimate position 
of the Church of England and its pre: 
Reformation endowments in the corporate 
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whole of the nation’s religious life is al- 
ways in the background. The feeling is 
very strong among many Nonconformists 
that they too are the heirs of the ancient 
religious life of the country, and that in 
our present state of dismemberment. it 
would not be fair that one section, how- 
ever powerful, should take all the national 
inheritance. We are prepared, as we have 
said before, for the whole question to be 
argued in a spirit of generosity and con- 
ciliation ; but if any feeling of injustice or 
unfair preferential treatment were left on 
the other side this policy would defeat its 
own ends. At present, however, the repre- 
sentatives of the Church in Wales show no 
disposition to entertain any idea of com- 
promise on the question of endowments. 
It must be all or nothing. 


* 2 * 


By the appointment of the Rev. A. L. 
Inlley to a residentiary canonry in his 
cathedral the Bishop of Hereford has given 
fresh encouragement to men of liberal 
sympathies in the Church of England. 
But there will be a lively hope among those 
who know the reach of Mr. Lilley’s mind 
and his spiritual gifts as a preacher that 
this is only a step to a position of more 
commanding influence. No one has done 
more to make the ideals of Modernism 
living for English thought. His wide 
acquaintance with the literature of other 
countries is In marked contrast to the 
quite conventional type of culture which 
is still prevalent among even the ablest 
of the Anglican clergy. At the same time, 
his genuine love of knowledge and_ his 
Irish bonhomee have saved him from the 
provocative tone and the critical aloofness 
which sometimes mar the influence of the 
pioneer. His teaching has always been in 
the best sense spiritual and constructive, 
and has won its way by its large and 
generous sympathies. 


Ir is twenty-one years this month 
since General Booth’s famous book, ‘‘ In 
Darkest England and the Way Out,”’ 
was published. The following figures 
selected at random from a record showing 
the number of persons assisted during 
the year beginning September 30, 1910, 
and ending September 30, 1911, will give 
some idea of the enormous growth and 
present scope of the social work under- 
taken by the Army. Number of meals 
supplied at cheap food depdts, 88,322,527 ; 
number of cheap lodgings for the home- 
less, 32,880,644 ; number for whom em- 
ployment (temporary or permanent) has 
been found, 275,059; number of ex- 
criminals received into homes, 9,790 ; 
number of ex-criminals assisted, restored 
to friends, sent to situations, &c., 10,268 ; 
number of sick people visited and nursed, 
136,389; number of women and girls 
received into rescue homes, 51,698. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE TO-DAY. 
By rae Rey. W. WHITAKER. 
‘“ Knock, and it shall be opened.”’—Marrv. vii. 7. 


One of the younger members of the 
present Government, in a conversation on 
religion, is reported to have said that he 
believed himself to be without religious in- 
stincts or experience. I believe that large 
numbers of honest and well-educated men 
and women would express themselves sim1- 
larly. It is not a question of their beliefs 
and opinions, of theistic or agnostic views. 
For themselves they do not feel that they 
have. a clear and unmistakeable sense of 
communion with the Divine—any process 
of the inner life that makes holiness a 
brooding joy, and gives reality to the un- 
seen,.and fills the world with vision. This 
is a thing men do not talk much about, but 
it is a silent revolution. Other changes of 
our time are merely symptoms. This is a 
root cause. Churches, racial moralities, 
systems of society—they aie all so many 
wave-crests tossed up and drawn down by a 
huge tidal displacement of this order. 
Many people despair of any great return 
of the power of religion in men’s lives. For 
they think of religious experience as being 
that of John Bunyan, and the Wesleys, 
and the poet Cowper, and the Evangelical 
Revival, and they clearly realise—they 
quite sadly realise—that all those once- 
living persons of the old diaries and bio- 
graphies are a dead letter for dwellers in 
the new world of the twentieth century. 
Therefore, it may seem to you to require 
some hardihood to affirm that we are on 
the eve of new possibilities of religious 
experience. Yet we can, I believe, already 
envisage the new pieties that will take 
the place of the old. 

The main thing to keep in mind is, that 
while the elements of religion are the same 
to-day as formerly, they are differently 
mixed. There is now, as heretofore, rever- 
ence, and there is strong feeling; there is 
a marked sense of supersensual realities, 
and there is a mighty emphasis placed upon 
conscience and the moral life. But these 
things come in, so to speak, in different 
places and with different reactions from 
those which they had in former experience. 

For example, consider how these four 
elements came into the lives of the men of 
the great Evangelical Revival. These men 
had reverence. They felt the awfulness of 
God and the majesty of creation, the 
solemnity of life and the haunting mystery 
of death. Perhaps they felt it too much 
in the form of fear—fear of death, of judg- 
ment, and of hell. But there were nobler 
strains in their reverence than mere craven 
fear. Their religion made their life grand 
for them, and the world became a stage of 
gorgeous crises and vicissitudes. Shop- 
keepers and mechanics and merchants and 
servant-maids moved in and about the 
palace courts of the Eternal. 

Again, they had strong feeling : so strong 
that we often think of that time chiefly as 
one of vivid and even violent emotion. 
It was the age when the Story of the Cross 
first fairly burst upon the people at large, 
and became the prime motor in stirring 


| the personal life to new depths of love and 


surrender ; j 
the whole of salvation turned. The whole 


on 2 
process of the soul’s life was dramatised in 
that piercing story of Christ’s sorrows and <@ 


- 
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sufferings. It was the era of 
ae 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, e 
Let me hide myself in Thee, | 


3 

ae * 
Of ibs, 
"Tis mystery all! The Immortal dies! % 
Who can explore his strange design? = 


In vain the first-born seraph tries 


T'o sound the depths of love divine! 
"Tis mercy all, immense and free ; - Zz 
For, O my God, it found out me. ee 


But there is no need to dwell upon this. 
The feeling for Christ’s cross in the Metho- 
dist age and its hymns is, perhaps, the 
most superb gift that Christendom ever 
laid at the feet of its dying Lord. It is 
simply peerless for beauty and intensity. : 
Again, there was the element of spirit- _ 
uality, the sense of the unseen. But 
this was not so fine as the feeling. It was 
a rather crude belief in miracles and in the 
Hebrew mythologies; and it became a 
kind of egotistic other-worldliness. It was a 
belief in a crudely transcendent God of an 
earthly pattern, who had rights that might = 
be assailed ; a God who stood much on His 
dignity and exacted paymentforsin. And 
sin was thought ofina stark, materialway ; 
it could be inherited like an entail upon 
property, or a bad debt. So that the 
spirituality of this experience was not the 
best part of it. = 
There was also conscience—a strong 
moral sense; but this, again, was not very = 
fine. It was strong and true, so far as it 
went, but it was very individualist. It 
believed strongly in hell-fire (and eternal : 
hell-fire), and it wasa narrowrighteousness, __ 
with little sense of beauty; it did not . 
recognise that conduct includes cultureand 
art. It shut up its morality within a stiff, 
unimaginative moralism; and of all that — 
we mean by social reform and collectivism  __ 
to-day, it had not the ghost of an idea. 
Now we can see the limitations of this 
old-world experience. Shall we say, be- ~—— 
cause it is now so wholly gone from us,that 
therefore all religious experience is forever 
impossible to us? That does seem tome 
the frankest absurdity. Let us look again 
at these elements of religion. Has the © 
modern man, in the first place, no reverence ? — - 
The fact is that, as regards the real nature 
of religious awe, the modern mind atits best 
is beyond all comparison more humble, 
more full of wistful, trembling recognition __ 
of the Infinite and Kternal Being that 
envelops our little life, than most of the 
ages that have preceded us. Not in vain 
did Carlyle make the Everlasting No and 
the Everlasting Yea peal through the in- 
most heart of our time. We have been 
planted by a series of teachers and poets at 


the very threshold of the Eternal Mystery. 

And it is the same with regard to two others 
of the elements of religion, spirituality and 
conscience. I pass over, for the moment, a 


the more doubtful element of feeling, for 
that is not our strongest point to-day ; but 
let us observe that in the matter of spirit- 3 


uality a remarkable thing has taken place. _ 
I said that the elements of religion are — 
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first preoccupied with the attainment of a 
drastic and sudden escape from the wrath 
of God. Only later did he turn habitually, 
as with the intimacy of a dear friend, to the 
unseen Spirit, and cry, ‘‘ Talk with me, 
Lord, Thyself reveal!’’ The modern man 
would be somewhat suspicious of that 
first drastic change. Spirituality is with 
him, in some sense, from the very begin- 
ning, for the modern world has abandoned 
materialistic naturalism. The tacit and 
virtual materialism of the time of Wesley 
and Priestley has gone. The reigning philo- 
sophies of our time are idealistic and 
spiritual. After Martineau and F, D. 
Maurice and the Cairds, and after Huxiey’s 
declaration that he did not know what 
matter was, our age turned more and more 
to interpret the whole great universe in 
terms of spirit. The men of science are 
actually now among the leaders and chief 
expounders of this new understanding. 
The element of spirituality is, in fact, a 
great part of the make-up of our mental 
equipment to-day, and we cannot help it. 
But mark here, again, how very differently 
the elements enter into our present experi- 
ence. This spirituality is so far largely 
intellectual therefore it is incomplete, and 
to that extent falls short of the warmth and 
devotion of the Evangelicals. Let us, 
therefore, notice how that other element of 
conscience, which can give such earnestness 
and force to a spiritual nature, enters in. 
When you come to the modern con- 
science you are in the very throes, in the 
actual pit of the contest that is deciding for 
the world its future religion. Great is the 
contest, and it is far from the end. The 
moral sense of the man of this time is a heap 
of contradictions, and whirling aims, and 
shy idealisms, and strange failures. It is 
the seventh chapter of Romans in the 
twentieth century. The modern man is 
struggling to be good, but he does not know 
how. His conscience, compared with the 
undeveloped thing in Wesley's time, is’a 
giant compared with an infant—but it is a 
‘giant partly blinded, partly bound. The 
rich know that they eat bread they have 
not earned, and are surfeited-with pleasures 
which they toil to enjoy; and, with the 
greatest opportunities of greatness ever 
accorded to men on this earth, they only 
hasten down to the failure and silence of the 
grave. And the poor—they also know 
themselves unworthy, lacking the manhood 
to rise and make an end, and make a new 
earth; and it is this knowledge, this self- 
judgment, that is our hope. For who shall 
deliver us from this body of death ? 
There is one thing yet lacking to the 
modern man’s religion, which he will 
regain when that power which we so poorly 
name religious feeling shall once more 
become a reality : when all the gains of our 
modern thought and experience shall have 
become so much fuel to be consumed in 
the passion of a new love. This cannot be 
created or called up at will, Much work 
has yet to be done to put Christ, the central 
object of the world’s natural affection, in 
such right relations to the rest of men’s 
ideas that the love of thousands shall again 
spontaneously flame out towards him. 
There are many signs that it is at hand. 
The fogs that intellectual perversions have 
thrown up around him for ages are clear- 
ing away. More and more, men see that 
the world is One, and that its meaning cul- 
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minates in the love of God in Christ. 
When once the thought of this, and its 
passion and sweep get hold of the multi- 
tudes, it will run wildly along the earth’s 
stubbly fields of sin and wrong. Pray for 
it! Do not be impatient ; but be eager 
for it, and knock at the door. You will not 
be able to open it, for God bides His time. 
But it will be opened unto you. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


UNEMPLOYMENT is increasingly recog- 
nised as one of the most serious symptoms 
of disorder in the social organism. We 
have learned in recent years—thanks 
mainly to the voluminous reports of the 
Poor Law Commission—how easy for the 
workman out of a job is the descent to 
destitution and pauperism. Gradually we 
begin to realise that it is bad economy to 
have any uvemployed. For those in 
receipt of weekly wages, even a day’s stop- 
page means going without something; a 
week without work or wages will almost 
certainly mean insufficient food and 
warmth ; and if the interval between jobs 
is prolonged, there is sure to be a scattering 
of the cherished belongings, an accumula- 
tion of debt, and possibly a complete 
break-up of the home. So the capable, 
self-reliant workman gets broken on life’s 
wheel, and the community is left with a 
man of weakened physique through pro- 
longed semi-starvation, often hopeless and 
spiritless too, to be maintained somehow 
and somewhere for the rest of his days. 
And bad as it is for the adult worker who 
goes through this experience, it is even 
worse for his children. Insufficient feeding 
‘plays havoc with the man in the course of 
time: a very brief experience of short 
commons permanently disables the child. 
Thus the evils of unemployment are like 
the sins of our fathers—their influence may 
be traced from generation to generation. 

Much has been written on this subject 
in recent times, and many minds have 
been in labour to find some solution of the 
problem. So long as the unemployed were 
regarded simply as a mass of industrial 
failures, there seemed little hope of pro- 
gress. Hven yet we fear there are many 
people to whom the unemployed are all of 
a kind, and that an unpleasant kind, dis- 
tinguished chiefly by their inattention to 
personal cleanliness and by a fondness for 
alcoholic drinks. It is difficult to get such 
people to realise that the unemployed are 
not all wastrels: that every Labour 
Exchange in the country has on its books 
to-day hosts of decent men and women, 
able and willing to work, for whom places 
cannot be found. Even more difficult is it 
to get them to realise, what Mr and Mrs. 
Webb emphasise, that from the social 
economist’s point of view the undesirables 
and wastrels require assistance as much as, 
perhaps even more than, those whose 
record is clean. 

But in all discussions of this kind facts are 
the first essential, and in the ‘‘ Social 
Study ’’ which Mr. Seebohm Rowntree (to 

;whom students of social questions are 
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already so deeply indebted) and Mr. Bruno 
Lasker have just published, facts are pro- 


vided in abundance.* They caused a. 


census of the unemployed to be taken in the 
city of York—a town where employment 
in the main industries, railways, and con- 
fectionery is fairly stable—on June 7, 1910, 
a summer day in a year when trade in the 
country was booming. No fewer than 
1,278 persons were found to be without 
work! Having made the census, steps were 
taken to analyse the results, to investigate 
the cases thoroughly, and, so far as was 
possible, to obtain complete case papers 
of the individuals who were unemployed. 
Here are the results of their analysis :— 


Youths under 19 years of age.. 129 
Men who have been in regular 
employment within last two 
years and are stillseekingit .. 291 
Casnal workers :<-.2 20.5 ssieuae 441 
Workers in the building trades.. 173 
Wotk-shy. 22% s nvrestese = Sie mh Sores 
Worten and -cirls?cessn wees 139 


To each of these groups Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Lasker devote a chapter of their 
book, accompanying each chapter by a 
reprint of their census records for that 
group. It is thus possible to check their 
conclusions as to the relative importance of 
this or that Immediate cause of unemploy- 
ment. In view of what is said above, it is 
interesting to quote. ‘‘ Our figures show 
very clearly that it is quite a mistake to 
regard the unemployed problem as pri- 
marily one of the character and efficiency of 
the workers. On the contrary, improved 
morale and increased technical ability, 
important as they are, can never solve that 
problem unless they are associated with 
wide industrial and economic reforms. 
Moreover, the defects by which some of the 
unemployed are handicapped are very 
frequently the direct outcome of unemploy- 
ment in the past.”’ 

As might be expected, Messrs. Rowntree 
and Lasker discovered that a majority— 
actually four-fifths—of the youths unem- 
ployed had had a bad start. On referring 
to their school records they found that 
many of them had attended badly, others 
had suffered from lack of food, others from 
general neglect. Although it is outside 
the scope of their work, the facts they pro- 
duce very powerfully support the argu- 
ments brought forward by Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb for a more systematic campaign 
against child neglect which they believe 
to be a short cut to destitution. 

Perhaps the most striking fact among 
those put forward in connection with the 
men from ‘* permanent’ situations is the 
large proportion of young men who were 
unemployed. These between 19 and 40 
years of age formed 73°8 per cent. of the 
total number in this group ; 30°2 per cent. 
of the total were men from 21 to 25 years 
ofage. Another table ‘* shows that nearly 
two-thirds of the number had been without 
regular work for four months or more, and 
one-half for six months or more; while 
nearly one-quarter of them had had no 
regular employment for over a year.’ 


As the writers say, we are here confronted. 


* Unemployment: A Social Study, 
Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker. 
Macmillan & Co. 5s. net. stash 

The Prevention of Destitution, By Beatrice 


By B. 


and Sidney Webb. London: Longmans & Co. 


6s, net. 
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with a grave problem. In another part of 
their book we are furnished with a series of 
diaries and family budgets kept by the 
unemployed families. Not only is the 
expenditure given, but the actual foodstufts 
purchased are set down, and calculations 
are made as to the deficiency from the 
Standard needed to maintain physical effi- 
Clency. It is seen ‘‘ that some families are 
actually having to exist on less than one- 
third of the food necessary to keep them 
physically efficient, and none have more 
than two-thirds of that amount. These 
facts, especially when it is remembered that 
unemployment often lasts for months, 
enable us to gain some idea of the extent to 
which the physical efficiency of such 
families is being sapped by privation.”’ 

It apparently surprised the writers to 
find so large a number (441) of casual 
workers among those unemployed, since 
York is not a place where there is any one 
industry largely depending on casual 
labour, as is the case at the docks of a port. 
An interesting analysis is given of the 
causes which led 265 men formerly regu- 
larly employed to lose their situations. 
In 41 cases faults of character (intemper- 
ance, inefficiency, &c.) were responsible ; 
in 119 cases personal reasons (ill-health, 
attempts to ‘‘ better their positions,’’ &c.) 
were the cause; and in 105 cases (40 per 
cent. of the number) the work was lost 
through circumstances for which the indi- 
vidual was not responsible, such as the 
winding-up of the business, the replacement 
of hand-power by mechanical power, and 
the like. 

Space does not permit further account 
of the facts which Mr. Rowntree and Mr. 
Lasker have brought to light. No student 
of social economics can afford to neglect 
this valuable mine of information. The 
many pages of tables which to the ordinary 
reader may at first seem forbidding, are of 
the greatest value, since they permit all 
of us to consider the situation as it is in 
York and to form our own judgments. 

The interest of the work, however, does 
not end in its presentment of carefully 
tabulated facts. In every chapter the 
authors bring forward suggestions for deal- 
ing with the problem. Broadly, it may be 
said that their proposals follow the lines 
of those made in the Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission, proposals which 
are restated in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
‘* Prevention of Destitution.’’ We do not 
mean to assert that Mr. Rowntree and Mr. 
Lasker merely repeat what has been put 
elsewhere ; several of the Minority Report 
suggestions are mentioned only that the 
authors may state that they have not 
enough evidence to lead them either to 
support or reject them. Nevertheless, the 
reader of ‘‘ The Prevention of Destituticn’’ 
who turns to this study of York, will be 
impressed by the strong reinforcement of 
the general argument in the first-mentioned 
work given by the facts so clearly stated 
in the latter. 

There are two of the suggestions dis- 
cussed in ‘‘ Unemployment ’’ which merit 
special mention, though for different 
reasons. The first, given in connection 
with the study of men from regular work, 
is the development of an afforestation 
scheme as a means of providing a new 
lidustry. The suggestion is, of course, not 
a new one; what is new is the careful 
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treatment given it in this volume. The 
writers rightly point out that the value of 
afforestation from the point of view of 
unemployment is its elasticity—the fact 
that the work can be, within limits, ex- 
panded in bad years and contracted in 
good years. They also submit figures show- 
ing what would be the cost to the city of 
York over a long series of years of its fair 
proportion of a national afforestation 
scheme, and the number of workers it would 
absorb. The second suggestion, which is 
a new one, is made as a result of the 
author’s investigations in Belgium. It 
amounts to a plea for a well-considered 
scheme of decentralisation of urban popu- 
lations, so as to permit the urban worker 
here to have, like his fellow in Belgium, 
a home inthe country. The Belgian work- 
man, the writers aver, in times of unemploy- 
ment finds himself able, by work on his 
garden, allotment or holding, to produce 
at any rate some part of the food needed 
for subsistence; and under these condi- 
tions he does not run the risk of physical 
deterioration when unemployment at his 
proper trade happens. Now that more 
interest is taken in the state of our town 
populations, it may be that this hint from 
York will be given, at least, an experimental 
trial in England. 

We find that further discussion of the 
many matters, in addition to unemploy- 
ment, which Mr. and Mrs. Webb deal with 
must be left over for another time. But we 
must say that, thanks to the research of 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and of Mr. Rowntree 
and Mr. Lasker, there is now no reason why 
we should stand impotent before the 
problem of the unemployed, with all the 
waste and misery that being unemployed 
connotes. The immediate business of 
every earnest man and woman is to take 
the small amount of trouble involved in 
grasping the nature of the reforms sug- 
gested, and .then, with a whole-hearted 
effort, to work for their realisation. 

T. R. Marr. 


THE work of those who are responsible 
for the production of the Vineyard, which 
is devoted to the literature of peasant 
life, goes bravely on, and we wish this 
magazine every success in the second year 
of its existence. The Christmas number 
is full of good things, and includes a 
characteristic study of rural life by the 
Kditor (Mrs. King, author of ‘‘ The Country 
Heart’’); ‘‘God’s Truce,’’ a Swedish 
story by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for literature; a Folk-Carol 
from Warwickshire, with music, and a 
portrait of the singer, by Cecil J. Sharp ; 
an instalment from Dr. Greville Mac- 
donald’s story of fairies and goblins 
which he has just published under the title 
of ‘‘ The Magic Crook, or The Stolen 
Baby’’; and several poems and carols 
by Annie Matheson, J. A. Campbell, and 
the Rev. R. L. Gales. Ludwig Richter’s 
‘* Noél’’ forms the frontispiece, and there 
are other illustrations. 


Oncr more the Christmas number of the 
Bookman comes to us full of good things, 
with the rubicund face of Mr. Micawber 
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smiling at us from the cover. There are 
any number of articles and reviews of 
books by such well-known writers as 
Alfred Noyes, A. ©. Benson, Edward 
Thomas, Katharine Tynan, A. St. John 
Adcock, Coulson Kernahan, J. E. Patterson, 
Walter Jerrold, and G. Bernard Shaw ; 
but perhaps the delightful pictures suitably 
arranged for framing which are presented 
with this number will be even more highly 
appreciated by those who procure it. 
There is, for Instance, Edmund Dulac’s 


beautiful little frontispiece representing © 


Gerda and the reindeer out of ‘* Stories 
from Hans Andersen’’; a portfolio of 
drawings in the daintiest colours by Hugh 
Thomson, illustrating ‘‘ The School tor 
Scandal”; and some clever interpretations 
of the Tannhguser legend by the Hungarian 
artist, Willy Pogény, and these are by 
no means all that the book contains. 
The Christmas supplement, which is full 
of ‘short notices and publishers’ announce- 
ments, also lavishly illustrated, will serve 
as a useful and interesting guide for those 
who make most of their Christmas pur- 
chases at the bookseller’s shop. 
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Mrs. Humpury Warp brings her Mod- 
ernist novel, ‘‘The Case of Richard 
Meynell,’’ to a close in the December 
number of the Cornhill, which also contains 
some interesting pen-pictures of Australian 
life by Mrs. Thomas Henry Huxley, who 
writes at the age of 86 of events that 
happened between 1843 and 1844. She 
concludes the article with a brief reference 
to her engagement to Huxley, then 
assistant-surgeon on the Rattlesnake, ‘‘ an 
enthusiastic follower of natural science.’’ 
After eight years, during five of which both 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans separated 


the lovers, they were married, and, although — 


the engagement was ‘‘ truly a long and 
weary one, its crowning gift was above 
all price, that of forty years of happy 
wedded life.’’ Mr. Guy Kendall, Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse, contributes an 
‘‘Ode on the Tercentenary of Charter- 
house.” The three-hundredth anniversary 
of Thomas Sutton’s foundation will be 
commemorated in London on December 
12, Founder’s Day. The event was cele- 
brated at the new foundation in Godal- 
ming on July 8 last. 


‘* For so he planned it, Sutton the good, 
and showed the truth in a signal deed 

That Youth should minister after his 
kind to Age according unto her need ; 

Whose walls arose in a gracious hour 
when the Gospel of peace went forth 
new-shod, 

And England spake in her own sweet 
tongue of the law and the love and 
the mercy of God.”’ 


Miss A. M. Opamrs has again executed 
a pleasing design for the New Year’s Motto 
Card of the Sunday School Association for 
1912. Itisa picture in colours representing 
the interior of a blacksmith’s forge intended 
to illustrate the text printed below :-— 
‘They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall: not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’’ On the back of the card are the 
Bible readings for each Sunday of 1912. 
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“The book is one which no philosophical student of to-day can safely do without.”— Westminster Review. 

‘ An intellectual and spiritual feast.’”’—Jnterpreter. 

“This most vigorous and original piece of work.”—Christian World. 

“‘A flame with a passion for liberty. Like a mighty wind he goes sweeping on his way.” 

Oxford Chronicle. 

“A significant book . . . Eloquent, imaginative, humorous. Philosophy here forsakes its usual 
* srey-in-grey. ”"—Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD in the Christian Commonwealth. 

“Written under an inspiration essentially the same as Bergson’s, and will greatly help to the compre- 
hension of his ideas.”—J. SOLOMON. 
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By Dr. Alfred Jeremias. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE ANCIENT EAST. 


Illustrated with several hundred figures, mostly in 
the text, and in Two Volumes, 25S. net. 


Forming Volumes XXVIII, and XXIX. in the 
Theological Translation Library. 


Translated by the REV. W. MONTGOMERY, B.D. 


Fourth and concluding volume now ready, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt.D. By Rev. G. T. Sadler, M.A., LL.B. 
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By Dr, Adolf Harnack. 
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CHURCH IN THE FIRST TWO 
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Translated by F. L. Poason, M.A,, and Edited by 
the Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR. Cloth, 5s. net. 


By Dr. Rudolf Eucken, 
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SATIRE AND SENTIMENT. 


By L. P. Jacks, 
5s. net. 


Among the Idolmakers. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Ir Mr. Jacks had given us this volume 
before ‘‘ Mad Shepherds ’’ our welcome to 
it would have been saved from the disturb- 
ing influence of comparison. As it is, we 
lay it down with the feeling that it does not 
reach the high level of imagination and 
human sympathy of its predecessor. No 
doubt every book should be judged on its 
own merits, and it is unreasonable to treat 
it from the point of view of the reader's 
preferences or expectations instead of the 
author’s motives. But it is the high com- 
pliment which the public pays to a writer 
who has won a distinguished success that 
it will never acquiesce in anything, however 
good, which is not equal to his best. 
There are here eight studies, the majority 
held together, as the title indicates, by a 
common temper of critical amusement in 
face of many of the foibles and idolatries of 
the modern world. ‘'T'wo of them have been 
published before in the Hibbert Journal and 
the Atlantic Monthly respectively ; the 
others appear here for the first . time. 
Satire may have in it the bitter anger of 
Juvenal and use the colours of a savage 
realism for its art; or it may chuckle over 
the follies of mankind and find its medium 
in burlesque. Mr. Jacks’ satire is of the 
latter kind. He is the literary cartoonist 
who fills his pages with the resounding 
pomp of the ridiculous, and drives his truth 
home to the tune of ‘‘ It’s a mad world, my 
masters.’’ It is impossible to determine 
beforehand the dividing line between 
effective burlesque and the raillery which 
melts away into nonsense ; it is largely a 
matter of instinct. But, if our own in- 
stinct does not deceive us, there are pages 
in this book which come too near to it 
for the reader to feel quite secure. 

The longest of these studies is called 
‘‘The Tragedy of Professor Denison,’’ a 
curious story of the madness which over- 
takes a prosperous and conventional in- 
tellectual career under the shock of a great 
sorrow. It ends in unrelieved darkness, 
but Professor Denison himself is too futile 
to win our sympathies, and the tragedy 
of his madness has about it no touch of 
real horror. Some of the shorter sketches 
are more successful. We like particularly 
‘‘The Castaway ’’ and ‘‘ Made out of. 
Nothing.’’ The first of these is a descrip- 
tion of the influences which played upon 
the childhood of the man, who is introduced 
as the narrator of the other stories in the 
book. It is finely perceived, suggesting 
that in part at least it may be woven out 
of real memories, and it contains some 
beautiful writing :-— 

‘* Then it was that Truth fell towards 
me like a meteor out of the sky, My bitter 
cry had travelled far and reached the ear of 
ministering spirits ; and an answer, clothed 
in a living voice, floated down to me from 


the depths of space, It came from the 


dark and distant kingdoms of the dead; 


had winged its way through leagues of 
) and it fell upon the spiritual sense 
as a homing dove alights upon its nest. 
The tones were filtered to fineness so subtle 
that only the innermost chambers of hear- 
ing could hold them; they were soft as 
the whispers of remembered love, pure as 
the horns of elf-land blowing in a summer 
I knew that voice; what other 
my 
* O foolish one,’ it whispered, 
“who art seeking the living among the 
dead. Thy whole life is one vast surprise. 
There is not a moment of thy conscious 
being whose secret thou canst penetrate.’ 
Thus was I raised from the dead in the 
-twinkling of an eye; born again through 
her who gave me birth, the mediator, per- 
T was my old 
true self; abroad once more on the great 
waters, scanning the wide horizon for un- 
charted Isles, seeking Truth in a world 
where nothing repeats itself and no two 


silence ; 


dawn. 
have I known so well? 
mother’s, 


It was 


haps, of yet Higher Power. 


moments are ever alike.’’ 


‘** Made out of Nothing ’’ is the story of 
Peter Rodright, who makes a fortune by 
the sheer honesty with which he gulls the 
‘* His monopoly was the manu- 
facture and export of idols, and he lived in 
a versatile city where such things are pos- 
He was enormously rich and con- 
tender- 
This 
delightful person gives the author an 
opportunity for his greatest triumphs in 
It is rollicking fun 


public. 


sible. 
sistently hilarious, beautifully 
hearted, and exceedingly vulgar.’’ 


the art of burlesque. 
with the pungent flavour of satire :— 


‘* T’ve played the game fair and straight 
‘* My goods 


from the first,’’ said Peter. 
are true to sample, and don’t you forget it. 
They’re correct. 
that them bronze Buddhas has got a wrong 
line in ’em, I'll have the mould broke up 
to-morrow, though it cost me a thousand 
pounds to get another. Here, take that 
Greek coin and put it under the microscope. 
It’s real gold, isn’t it? Well, that’s. all 
right. Now look at the shape of that 
king’s nose—it’s Alexander, isn’t it ?— 
no, it’s one of the Seleucid@—Oh yes, I 
know all about them—good-lookin’ fellers 
too! Now then for the original—here— 
put it under the microscope—got that nose 
to a T, hasn’t he? Well, what more do 
you want ? What do you think I pay the 
man as makes them dies? Nine hundred 
a year, my boy, and don’t you forget it. 
He’s a Hitalian. There isn’t another man 
in Europe as can touch him; no, nor in 
America neither, though they’ve got some 
pretty smart ’uns over there.”’ 

We have emphasised the note of satire, 
because it is the chief impression which a 
rapid reading of the whole book makes 
upon the mind. But we must not forget 
that there are other moods as well. ‘A 
Psychologist among the Saints’’ is a 
sympathetic study of religious tempera- 
ment, while the two stories of women, 
‘*Mary’’ and ‘‘ Helen Ramsden,’’ are 
devoted to the tragedies and victories of 
love. The latter are, perhaps, too slight 
to impress the reader very deeply; but 
they have in them the vein of tenderness, 
which is often concealed by the intel- 
lectual glitter or the whimsical, humour, 
a little too prominent, a little wanting in 
relief, in many pages of this volume. 


If you can prove to me 
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LAST ESSAYS OF WILLIAM JAMES. 


Memories and Studies. By William James, 
London : Longmans, Green & Co, 6s, 6d, net. 


Many people found their first contact 
with William James’ invigorating genius 
in the volume of essays called ‘‘ The 
Will to Believe,’’ a title which is in itself 
almost an argument. To them it will be 
a special pleasure to welcome these 
‘© Memories and Studies,’’ which his son 
has edited for the press, and to find in 
them the same abounding strength and 
vitality of thought and style. Several of 
them are devoted to estimates of men— 
Agassiz, Emerson, Herbert Spencer, Fred- 
erick Myers, and others; but among 
them we must give the first place for its 
kindling sympathy and charm to the 
sketch of Thomas Davidson, ‘‘a knight- 
errant of the intellectual life.’’ If there 
is a better portrait than this of the wander- 
ing scholar, Scottish by birth, American 
by later residence and friendship, we do 
not know it. Here are the words in which 
James describes him: ‘‘ His broad brow, 
his big chest, his light-blue eyes, his 
volubility in talk and laughter, told a 
tale of vitality far beyond the common ; 
but his fine and nervous hands, and the 
vivacity of all his reactions suggested a 
degree of sensibility, that one rarely finds 
conjoined with so robustly animal a 
frame. The great peculiarity of Davidson 
did indeed consist in this combination of 
the acutest sensibilities with massive 
faculties of thought and action, a com- 
bination which when the thought and 
actions are important, gives to the world 
its greatest men.’’ . He goes on to describe 
his intense individuality, the fulness with 
which he realised his own principle, 
‘* creeds are nothing, life is everything,’’ 
and his consuming hatred of ‘‘ academic- 
ism’? and placards. He also quotes many 
of the deep and beautiful sayings in which 
Davidson summed up his own experience 
of life. The following must speak for the 
rest: ‘‘ Associate with the noblest people 
you can find; read the best books ; live 
with the mighty. But learn to be happy 
alone.’’ ‘‘* Be on earth what good people 
hope to be in heaven.’’ ‘‘ Cultivate ideal 
friendships, and gather into an intimate 
circle all your acquaintances who are 
hungering for truth and right. Remember 
that heaven itself can be nothing but the 
intimacy of pure and noble souls.”’ 

Passing by the fine estimate of Frederick 
Myers and his influence upon the study 
of psychology, and the speculations about 
a continuance of cosmic consciousness 
‘into which our several minds plunge as 
into a mother-sea or reservoir,’’ we may 
call attention to the importance of the 
two essays entitled ‘‘ The Moral Equiva- 
lent of War’’ and ‘* Remarks at the 
Peace Banquet.’’ These and the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ The Social Value of the 
College-Bred ’’ and ‘‘ The University and 
the Individual’’ will penetrate with 
their common sense, their ripe wisdom 
and their enthusiasm for the best things, 
into quarters where the voice of a more 
technical philosophy is seldom heard. It 
would be hard to find a description of the 
‘* usefulness ’’ of intellectual culture more 
apt and pithy than this: ‘‘ Our colleges 


ought to have lit up in us a lasting relish 


for the better kind of man, a loss of _ 
appetite for mediocrities, and a disgust 
for cheap Jacks. We ought to smell, as 
it were, the difference of quality in men 
and their proposals when we enter the 
world of affairs about us.’’? Following 
close upon this there is a timely warning 
against aloofness and unreality and the 
spirit of cultivated scorn in education: — 
‘¢ Real culture lives by sympathies and 
admirations, not by dislikes and disdains ; 
under all misleading wrappings it pounces 
unerringly upon the human core. If a 
college, through the inferior human in- 
fluences that have grown regnant there, — 
fails to catch the robuster tone, its failure 
is colossal, for its social function stops: a 
democracy gives it a wide berth, turns * 
towards it a deaf ear.’’ After this we are 
not surprised to find a vigorous warning = = 
against the foolish appetite for degrees : 
—‘‘the Ph.D. octopus,’’ and the false a 
value attached to ‘‘ decorated scholar- 
ship.’? ‘‘ Other nations,’’ he writes, + 
‘* suffer terribly from the Mandarin 
disease. Are we doomed to suffer like the : 
rest ?’’ The danger is evidently a very % 
real one in America; but even in our own ~ 
country the word ‘‘doctor’’ has a 
magical efficacy far beyond its intrinsic 
worth, and the appetite to be decorated 
in that fashion shows many unhealthy — 
sions of growth. It would be a_ step = 
towards the recovery of real values if its 
use were dropped. In the realm of ‘Tearn- 
ing, as elsewhere, the distinguished need 
no decorative labels and the undistinguished 
do not deserve them, + Agr 2 


PEACE SUNDAY 


December 24, 1 91 1. 
AN INVITATION. 


CCORDING to the usual custom, the next 
Peace Sunday will be on Decem- 
ber 24, 19711. Bias, 


The Peace Society have much pleasure in 
repeating the invitation to observe the day < 
given to Clergymen, Ministers and Speakers __ § 
last year, and in previous years, which was 
signed by the leaders of all Churches in 
the kingdom, and which was responded to very 
extensively. x 

The Executive ask for a Sermon, Address, ~ 
or some recognition of the question, in the 
services of the day, and they offer, for 
personal use, literature of a helpful character, 
to all accepting the invitation, who make 
application. 


They also request the favour of an inti- 
mation from those who are complying with 
their invitation, not for publication, but for 
the sake of record and encouragement. | 


Address, to the Secretary, W. EVANS DarBy, | = 
LL.D., 8.T.D,, 47, New Broad-street, London 
E.C, ' ek. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF FREDERIC 
HARRISON. 

Autobiographic Memoirs. 
son. Two vols. London; 
30s. net. 

Ir we call the two substantial volumes of 
memories which Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
given to the world glorified gossip, it is 
because we want to pay them a compli- 
ment. We like gossip when it is of the 
right kind, and gossip about our contem- 
poraries in the world of letters and public 
life when it is written by an able man 
and flavoured with real kindliness of heart, 
is precisely the kind of gossip that we like. 
We have read Mr. Harrison’s ‘“‘ Memoirs” in 
the humane Boswellian mood suitable to a 
blazing fire and a room full of books; in 
other words we have dipped into them and 
sampled them, and passed on eagerly from 
one fascinating topic to another without 
troubling about the intervening pages. If 
he had been writing for posterity the 
author would doubtless have pruned his 
material and suppressed redundancies ; but 
as a book for his younger contemporaries 
he could hardly have made it better than it 
is. A little more reserve, some suppression 
of its intensely personal and communica- 
tive tone, and we might have lost this 
picture of a vigorous and happy life, which 
owes not a little of its effect to its crowd of 
detail and its troops of friends. 

There are few of the controversies of the 
“present day, political, social, or religious, 
upon which Mr. Harrison has not some 
strong opinion or illuminating experience 
to offer. Thus, in view of recent 
educational discussions his belief that 
many schools of the present day with their 
‘* regulation pattern ’’ make learning less 
of an object in itself than it used to be, 
is worthy of notice. 


By Frederic Havrri- 
Macmillan & Co. 


“As to the ‘ public school’ system, 
I hold it to be a failure. My own experi- 
ence is that of a large London day school, 
which avoids much of the evil of the 
public boarding-school. In my own case 
the conditions were favcurable, all the 
more that the curriculum of King’s 
College School in the “forties was not yet 
crystallised into a regulation drill, had 
little connection with the Universities, 
and was very mildly tinged with the 
modern ‘ pot-hunting’ craze to win 
prizes. The system was so far good that 
there was very little system at all; and, 
though idleness was not encouraged or 
even condoned, we -had ample freedom 
to improve our minds in our own ways.’? 


But even more than by his own verdicts 
and opinions the reader will be attracted 
by Mr. Harrison’s reminiscences of* his 
friends. There is a delightful account 
of his first visit to the Ruskin household 
at Denmark-hill. 


‘* He welcomed me with charming 
grace and bonhomie, and his whole 
attitude was that of fascinating genius 
in a magnanimous and loyal soul. His 
old father—a canny, stalwart Scot, a 
man of sterling sense, devoid of genius 
and grace,'was a contrast to his brilliant 
son, whom he but half understood. 
‘John! John!’ he would cry out at 
table, as his son poured out splendid 
paradoxes, ‘what nonsense you're 
talking!’ in rather broad Scotch,’’ 


THE INQUIRER. 
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Another artistic memory is of a visit to 
Millet in his studio at Fontainebleau. ‘‘ He 
said that he had never seen any paint- 
ings whatever but those in the Louvre, 
had never travelled out of his own depart- 
ment, and knew nothing of styles, schools, 
or technique.... ‘ Was it true,’ said 
a lady present, ‘that he had a standing 
agreement with the Art Publishers to pay 
him an annuity in return for all he might 
paint? ‘Oh! yes, quite true,’ he said ; 
‘they pay me 1,000 francs:a month, which 
is amply enough for me.’ ‘ But they sell a 
single picture of yours for 50,000 francs.’ 
‘ That is their affair,’ he replied; ‘ as long 
as I have all I need, and can paint what I 
like, and as I like, it matters not to me 
what they get for my work.’ ’’ In another 
place we have a description of the conflict 
of great minds at the Metaphysical Society 
—‘‘ the elusive ingenuity of Manning; the 
dialectic skill of Huxley, in the style of a 
great criminal court advocate ; the adroit- 
ness and rapidity of Bishop Magee (whom 
Lord Houghton declared to surpass all 
living men in the power of improvisation 
and thinking out his argument whilst on 
his legs); the brilliant eloquence of 
Dr. Martineau, who in floods of unbroken 
rhetoric had no equal in the Club—not even 
in Gladstone ; the keen logic of Father 
Dalgairns ; and the sledge-hammer com- 
mon sense of Fitzjames Stephen.’’ Equally 
interesting is the account of George Eliot’s 
salon. ‘‘ At times George Eliot would 
play Beethoven with fine power and taste ; 
or George du Maurier would sing one of his 
exquisitely comic French songs, or G. 
Lewes and Edward Pigott would act an 
impromptu charade, with witty dialogue 
invented on the spur of the moment ’’— 
and so on. Who will say that this is not 
fascinating gossip ? 

On one topic of supreme importance, at 
least to the author’s mind, we have not 
touched, namely, his devotion to Auguste 
Comte. It pervades the book like an at- 
mosphere. It intrudes upon the reader 
at the most unlikely moments. It comes 
dangerously near to turning our genial 
author into the stiff mentor and moralist. 
In spite of our deep and genuine admira- 
tion for this enthusiasm, which has stood 
the test of many disappointments, we are 
tempted to wish sometimes that, like the 
statue of Comte in front of the Sorbonne, 
it could be left outside. It is refreshing, 
however, to find the handsome admission 
that the great man could make mistakes. 
In the account of the famous interview 
between Comte and himself in 1855 Mr. 
Harrison writes: ‘‘ He made the astound- 
ing charge of saying that Mazzini did not 
believe in God !—which was notoriously 
untrue.’’ This outburst of candour surely 

isproves the dictum of Coleridge, that in 
jnfallibility there are no degrees. 


persone meee 


THE KEY TO POLITICS. 


Sociology Applied to Practical Politics, By 
John Beattie Crozier. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1911. 

In the years which preceded Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s conversion to tariff reform, Dr. 
Beattie Crozier contributed a series of 
articles in favour of protection to the 
Fortnightly Review. Whatever the opinions 
of the reader may be, he must concede to 
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the author of this volume a considerable 
amount of political foresight. In the pre- 
sent work he seeks to draw immediate 
conclusions about the problems of the 
present day. What is the new world into 
which we are to be led 2 

Dr. Crozier does not merely prophesy 
smooth things. Great business combina- 
tions are to grow until they have absorbed 
into themselves, or ruined, their com- 
petitors. And when they have done this 
they will seek outlets for the investment 
of their incomes. ‘‘ They naturally turn 
for their fresh investments to the stock of 
other monopolists in other lines of trade. 
; It is generally understood, I be- 
lieve, that the Standard Oil Company, for 
example, has a finger, if not a controlling 
interest, in most of the great industrial 
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and commercial enterprises—railways, elec- 


tric, water, gas, and tramway companies, 


insurance corporations and banks between 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific 
In this new régime, as indeed in 
every other, the amount of justice which 
is attainable falls short of the ideal of 
perfect justice. The discussion of this last 
topic, it might be suggested, is rendered 
peculiarly difficult in England owing to 
the fact thet our thinkers have not as yet 
At 
least it should be admitted that in an im- 
perfect society, the consequences, even of 
the noblest actions, usually bring an ele- 
ment of evil mingled with the good. Yet 
this cannot justify us in conceding that 
the standard of business integrity in the 
future must necessarily fall below that 
which has already been attained in Eng- 
If it is true that the administration 
of the great combinations in a protected 
State carries with it the moral dangers 
which Dr. Crozier takes for granted, the 
economic consequences of a failing stand- 
ard of honour would more than outweigh 
But 
here I venture to think that Dr. Crozier 
fails to do justice to his own argument. 
He takes his stand upon the gradation of 
society, so that talent and virtue may 
have ladders and openings provided for 
The 
United States is actually making this huge 
It is too early to say that it 
is impossible to reconcile the business life 


coast.’’ 


worked out the concept of justice. 


land. 


the advantages of which he speaks. 


them from the bottom to the top. 
_ experiment. 


of America with a reasonable moral ideal. 


Dr. Crozier is instructive when he deals 
with the substitution of combination for 
competition, the substitution of Trusts for 
Now it is no- 
torious that the formation of large under- 
takings as joint stock companies is usually 
accompanied by the attempt to make the 


individual undertakings. 


public pay an excessive price for shares. 


Hence the profits, which. would have been 


adequate to pay a good interest upon a 
moderate capital value, are inadequate to 
pay good interest upon an exaggerated value. 
Such undertakings, accordingly, either 
pay their interest out of capital to the loss 
of the shareholders, or the wage bill is un- 
duly reduced to the loss of the persons 
employed. It would almost seem that 
the evils of unrestricted competition are 
comparatively small by the side of the 
evils of monopoly. Hence when we are 
told of the irresistible powers of giant 
capitals in single hands, we are led rather 
to the conclusion that it is the business of 
the State to interfere, to put down com- 
mercial brigandage, just as the State in- 
terfered to put down the resort to physical 
violence by individuals. In a word, the 
prophecy which Dr. Crozier makes about 
the future is valuable in so far as he 
indicates the conclusions which necessarily 
follow from his premises. If, however, we 
take account of an enlightened public 
opinion, these conclusions will be modified. 

When Heine began to learn French, he 
insisted upon translating the German 
word for ‘‘ faith,’’ glaube, by the French 
word crédit. Now Heine’s mistake has 
this much truth in it, that credit does 
depend upon good faith, that is upon the 
keeping of contracts. And it is a fair 
question which may be put to the prophets 
of the new order, whether the command of 
credit, which comes from a nation’s good 
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name, is not as formidable a commercial 
weapon as the concentration of capital in 
a few hands, or whether capital itself is 
not largely dependent upon credit, that 1s 
to say upon moral conditions, upon the 
stability of character which exhibits itself 
in the keeping of contracts. Dr. Crozer 
has given us so much that it 1s worth while 
to inquire why he has not given us more, 
why he scarcely does justice to the moral 
forces in politics ; forces which, if they are 
difficult to calculate, are not for that 
reason negligible. Just for the very reason 
that men are largely animal—we are told 
three-fourths—we must not lose sight of 
those controlling factors which added to 
that percentage, transform man from an 
animal into something else. But perhaps 
it is unfair to make this demand from an 
author who is professedly concerned with 
practical politics. In the political life of 
to-day the organisation of the party 
machine is so far elaborated, that the 
results upon which the party in power are 
agreed follow with an almost mathematical 
necessity upon their first formulation. In 
other words, there is an irresistible ten- 
dency to eliminate independent action 
from politics. The Trust system in busi- 
ness in this respect is but a faint shadow of 
the party system in politics. Therefore 
the appeal to force by which modern busi- 
ness competition is ultimately decided, is 
not to be condemned without also taking 
account of the not less real appeal to 
force which holds good in politics. Just 
as In business the victory of one organisa- 
tion over another, by ever so little, 
involves the temporary eclipse of the 
defeated organisation, so is it in political 
life. In England it is either the Cavalier 
or the Puritan who gets justice done to 
him, but rarely both at the same moment. 
The reader will probably resent the other 
conclusion; that the conflicting com- 
mercial policies of the present day, free 
trade or tariff reform, cannot be considered 
except upon such terms that the one or 
the other meets with imperfect justice. 
Dr. Crozier gives a forcible exposition of 
the Nationalist policy, with its abhorrence 
of racial admixture and its tenderness for 
national traditions. There is a genuine 
contradiction between this policy and the 
internationalism which overlooks every 
difference, racial or otherwise, in the desire 
to attain an abstract equality. Yet al- 
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though, in his judgment, we cannot 
escape ‘‘the return to Protection, we 
cannot but linger with a sigh over the 
haleyon days of Free Trade... for 
with a Parliamentary Government with- 
out central controlling initiative, like that 
of the Czar or German Emperor, to keep 
its hand on corruption .. . the present 
purity of our political institutions will 
eradually tend to disappear, and the 
Boss, the Lobbyist, and the professional 
politician, as in America, will enter 
with all their train.’’ Such is the great 
problem which Dr. Crozier so vividly 
proposes to us. FRANK GRANGER. 
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CRITICISM IN BRIEF. 
A Short Introduction to the Bible. By 


the Rev. Gilbert T. Sadler. London : Williams 
& Norgate. 2s. 6d. net. . 


Mr. SaDLeR is probably among the 
number of those who, during the past few 
years, have been (to put it mildly) pressed 
by such adherents of the Liberal Christian 
movement as have the care of children and 
young people, to publish a clear and 
concise account of those things, concern- 
ing the Bible, which are ‘‘ most surely 
believed among us.’’ In many churches. 
both parents, who still sustain the vener- 
able institution of religious instruction 
in the home, and particularly Sunday- 
school teachers, upon whom this burden 
rests most heavily, have been in consider- 
able doubt not only as to the soundest 
way of teaching the modern? Bible, but 
even as to what that modern’ Bible might 
be. The harassing phenomenon is by no 
means infrequent of a type and quality of 
Sunday school teaching glaringly different 
from that given from the pulpit of the 
associated church. To remedy this, minis- 
ters have formed Teacher’s Preparation 
Classes, which are usually failures, because 
the wrong teachers attend them. What 
has been seriously called for is something 
in the nature of a companion to the Bible 
for the private use of those who, without 
being expert Bible students, have of their 
zeal undertaken the task of teaching the 
young and desire that that teaching should 
be sound and permanently helpful. To 
their rescue comes Mr. Sadler with this 
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This little volume is intended to i 
teachers and elder scholars in Sunday Sohne 
the writings and teachings of the Apostle Paul 
and especially to bring home some of his lofty 
spiritual ideas to their hearts and minds. . ! 
It is adapted only to classes whioh have reached 
some maturity of thought and religious experi- 
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Short Introduction. It makes no claim 
to originality. It pretends only to be a 
‘* brief summary of the main results of 
Biblical inquiry.’? We may say straight- 
away that it is a valuable piece of work, 
well done. Mr. Sadler has mastered the 
enormous difficulty of combining con- 
ciseness with lucidity. Concise he is, with 
a vengeance. Some of the ‘‘ bocks’’ he 
reduces to a veritable tabloid. Sometimes 
it becomes even amusing, as when a graphic 
story of the life of David concludes with 
the sentence, ‘*‘ David built a palace in 
Jerusalem, and had a harem in Oriental 
style, but it was no moral strength to him.”’ 
Teachers, however, will understand that 
the volume must be used with open Bible, 
and a continual turning up of references ; 
in this fashion the real value of Mr. Sadler’s 
work will be appreciated. He takes ths 
advanced position all through; dissecte 
the various writings with the skill of an 
expert anatomist ; disentangles the various 
documents and traditions with a sure 
touch ; destroys many a traditional theme 
for moralising and exhortation ; but fails 
not to indicate the useful lessons that 
may legitimately be drawn from the re- 
organised narrative. In the secticns on 
the Old Testament Mr. Sadler is par- 
ticularly happy in the brief but serviceable 
outlines he draws of the development of 
the idea of God, and of the concepticn of 
the Messiah. Many of those readers for 
whom this volume is specially intended 
will, likely enough, make here their first 
real acquaintance with the Apocrypha ; 
and will understand for the first time the 
vital importance of these writings for a 
proper understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is almost inevitable, with the echoes 
of a recent controversy still ringing in our 
ears, we should turn with quick interest to 
See the point of view which Mr. Sadler 
takes with respect to the historicity of 
Jesus. He apparently believes that such 
a person as Jesus existed, but he is a 
dim, shadowy figure about whom almost 
everything that has been recorded is 
doubtful. The Liberal Christian view of 
Jesus, on the basis of the documents, is not 
tenable. 


Those ‘‘ who go on examining the 
Gospels have found that the parts which 
were considered historical have grown 
less and less. More passages have been 
found to be stories composed from 
Old Testament prophecies or Psalms, or 
parables like those of the Rabbis, or 
legends which have grown around the 
idea of the Messiah. Consequently the 
figure of the historical Jesus has seemed 
to fade. . . The main message of Chris- 
tianity was that of the ‘Christ’ or of 
God entering Humanity to die and rise 
again. This is a picturesque way of 
describing the eternal divine law of Life 
by Death, Riches by Love, Salvation by 
Service. . . So that whatever modern 
research may say of Jesus as a man, the 
deeper gospel of Christianity is the 
unveiling, by that story, of the heart of 
God as a Love which ever lives and 
suffers and works in and by Humanity, 
can use every soul, and is constantly 
moving into fuller life by fuller service.” 


For all intents and purposes this denies 
the historical basis of Christianity, so far 
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as Jesus is concerned. There existed no 
Jesus at all relevant to the situation. Ina 
brilliant section Mr. Sadler shows how that 
practically the whole gospel narrative may 
be compiled from passages in the Old 
Testament and elsewhere. The genesis 
of the Christian system of doctrine as a 
synthesis of already existing theological 
and philesophical theories is, apparently, 
the last word of modern criticism on the 
origin of our religion. It seems to us, 
however, a phenomenon, not only un- 
exampled in the history of the race, but 
altogether unsupported by what we know 
of individual and race psychology, that 
sufficient spiritual impulses to account 
adequately for the subsequent history of 
Christianity in the world, should have 
entered human life through a system cf 
ideas, rather than through a personality of 
unique, original, spontaneous, extra- 
ordinarily impressive spiritual force: This, 
however, is not a criticism of Mr. Sadler’s 
book, for while it is true that in the study 
of a human movement human dccuments 
are most valuable, it is with other docu- 
ments that he is dealing here. And he hés 
dealt with them in a fashion which does 
the highest credit alike to his scholarship 
and his courage. 
E. W. Lewis. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MONOTHEISM. 


Priests, Philosophers, and Prophets. 
Thomas Whittaker. A. & C. Black. 5s. net. 

In this book an attempt is made to trace 
back the origin of monotheism to the 
ancient priestly schools of Egypt and 
Babylon. The doctrine, if is contended, 
formed part of the esoteric teaching of 
these schools, whence, during the break- 
down of the Egyptian and Chaldean 
empires, it managed somehow to get 
carried over into Greek, Persian, and 
Jewish thought, with the results we know. 
The theory is interesting, but the argu- 
ments by which the author seeks to estab- 
lish it leave us unconvinced. Of direct 
evidence in its support there is none; and 
a supposed esoteric teaching is, we think, 
a very precarious basis on which to build. 
As a matter of fact, the religions of ancient 
Egypt and Babylon were thoroughly 
polytheistic. It is true that they gave to 
one deity a pre-eminence over all others ; 
but there is nothing to show that their 
priests ever attained the pure monotheism 
afterwards reached by Greek philosophy, 
Zoroastrianism, and Yahvism. We still 
think that in each of these cases the doc- 
trine was of native growth, though condi- 
tioned and assisted, of course, by antecedent 
general tendencies. 

In order to bring the case of Judaism 
into line with his hypothesis our author 
finds it necessary to adopt the views of 
certain French writers as to the chronology 
of the Old Testament. 
somewhat revolutionary. According to 
them, *‘ we cannot hope to know anything 
circumstantial about Hebrew history before 
the Persian period ’’—that is before 538 
B.C. This means apparently that Samuel 
and David and Elijah and all the other 
familiar figures belong to the realm of 
myth and legend! The Levitical Legisla- 
tion re-assumes its old place as first in the 
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PROBLEMS.” 


(DAVID NUTT, 57 to 59, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


A Statement of Views, often Original and 
Startling, on Theological and Philosophical 
Questions by 


F. W. FRAMBKLAND, 
JP., F.LA., F.S.8. (Lond.) 


Examiner in Statistical Method and in Pure 
and Actuarial Mathematics to the Education 
Department of the New Zealand Government ; 
late Associate Actuary of the New York Life 
Insurance Company; formerly Government 
Insurance Commissioner of New Zealand. 


The fifth and revised edition of this brochure 
—the author of which is a son of the late Sir 
Edward Frankland, K.C.B., the distinguished 
scientific chemist—contains a series of short 
studies on various keenly controverted subjects 
in Theology and Metaphysics. It is a result of 
forty years of anxious study of and earnest 
meditation on problems, some of them very 
fundamental, which have specially agitated the 
world since the publication of Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species” half a century ago, and the fierce 
ordeal of minute and searching criticism to 
which New Testament writings have been sub- 
jected during somewhat more than the corre- 
sponding period. 

Having himself been able, largely as a result 
of these studies and meditations, to regain and 
hold fast (even if, to some extent, only in the 
attitude of hope) the essentials of the Christian 
Faith, Mr. Frankland thought that some of the 
religious and philosophical constructions he has 
Here attempted might perhaps be helpful to 
others. 


PREFACE BY W.T. STEAD TO THE 
FIFTH EDITION. 


Macaulay familiarised the world with a vision 
of some far distant time when a New Zealander 
seated upon the ruins of London Bridge would 
sketch the remains of St. Paul’s. 

In this book we have a not less astonishing 
spectacle. For Mr. Frankland is a New Zea- 
lander who has come to the Old Country, not to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, but to explain to 
a sceptical and incredulous generation that St. 
Paul’s is not in ruins, but still stands perfect and 
complete from pinnacle to foundation stones, 
notwithstanding all that has been done to destroy 
it by higher critics, Rationalists and Materialists, 

“Thoughts on Ultimate Problems” is an ex- 
cessively condensed statement of the conclusions 
of a profound thinker, couched in metaphysical 
and mathematical phraseology which probably 
only two members of Parliament could under- 
stand. Mr. Balfour could, and that is possibly 
one reason why he has been superseded by Mr: 
Bonar Law. Lord Haldane could, and that is 
possibly one reason why he has never been Lord 
Chancellor. Excepting these two I know none 
of our legislators who could grapple with Mr. 
Frankland’s ‘“ Thoughts.” 

For myself Iam “a child in such matters. ” 
I cannot profess to have even an elementar 
acquaintance with metaphysics, and although i 
have made many experiments in metapsychics 
that does not help me much. But I can see 
dimly through the obscure technicalities of 
abstruse philosophical discussions expressed in 
the formule of mathematical science that Mr. 
Frankland has emerged from a dreary wilderness 
of Doubt into what is to him a veritable Promised 
Land of Assured Conviction upon the great essen- 
tials of the Christian Faith. In this little book 
he sets out with the utmost brevity the signposts 
by which he found his way out from Darkness 
oe Tight. ; 

ven those who may not be able to f 
him in his evolution of the Hegelian cians 
the Absolute, will find in his tabloid summary of 
the result of his speculations much that is gue- 
gestive. His theories of posthumous existence 
and transliminal consciousness open up doors 
revealing vast and unexplored vistas of thought 
os ape rata ; 

eneral Gordon once said to me, ‘Don’t 
to praise me. When you praise a man you ore : 
that you are his superior.’ I do not therefore 
venture to praise Mr, Frankland. humbl 
acknowledge my inferiority, of which I am nd 
a a ee i am erent at a loss to know 
why he shou ave as i 
to his ‘ies me to write a preface 

can only say as a representative of 
public which knows nothing about metanh eae 
that there 1s much food for thought in Mr. 
Frankland’s writings, but itis not food that can 
be bolted and assimilated without due process of 
mastication and digestion.” , ss 
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order of time, dating from the fifth and 
fourth centuries ; it is presupposed in the 
prophetic literature, which, we are told, is 
the literature of the reaction of the faithful 
against the Hellenisers—whom our author 
identifies with the Jerahmeelites of Dr. 
Cheyne’s theory—and it dates from about 
350 to 200 B.c. The prophetic writings 
are thus wholly pseudepigraphic—Amos, 
for instance, being described as an ‘‘ im- 
aginary herdsman.’’ The author follows 
Mr. J. M. Robertson in regarding the 
Christ story in the Gospels as a myth; and 
he accepts Van Manen’s view that Paul did 
not write any of the Epistles that have 
been credited to him. In taking up these 
recent critical, or uncritical, positions he 
has, we think, been over hasty ; but, apart 
altogether from them and from his main 
thesis, there is much that is fresh and 
stimulating in his book. The last chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ The New Era,’’ in which he 
discusses the value of theism for the 
modern mind, is especially interesting and 
ably written, the conclusion being chag 
** the name of God, as conceived by theistic 
philosophers and by the higher religions 
when cleared of their superstitions, is 
nearer to the ultimate meaning of things 
than objective and indifferent Nature as 
conceived by science.”’ J. M.C. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AND MODERN 
DEMOCRACY. 


The Greek Commonwealth. By A, EH, 
Zimmern. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. ZiIMMERN’s deeply interesting 
volume was so favourably received on its 
appearance that at this stage there 1s no 
need to do more than repeat the tribute 
already paid, by many reviewers, to its wide 
and accurate scholarship.and its power of 
bringing the past to life again for us. 
Mr. Zimmern is not only an ‘‘ ancient ’”’ 
in his love of all that was noble and in- 
spiring in classic Athens, but he is a 
‘* modern ’’ in his wide acquaintance with 
the activities of the present time. He is 
not only intensely sympathetic, whether 
he is dealing with the fifth century B.c. 
or the twentieth a.p., but has a shrewd 
and penetrating eye for the weaknesses 
of men and movements of either period, 
though his shrewd penetration rather 
expresses itself by way of kindly humour 
than of acrid criticism. His book is 
packed on every page with information, 
and yet is no mere lifeless chronicle, but 
an arresting narrative rising at times to 
eloquence and always suffused with warm 
human feeling and fine idealism. 

At a time when democracy among 
Western nations has advanced so far 
that all thoughtful people must reconsider 
their attitude with regard to it, at a time, 
moreover, when not less but more de- 
mocracy is in store for us, we might well 
use the experiences of that quick-witted 
race who ‘‘of all nations dreamed the 
dream of life the best,” as a norm to test 
our own ideals and experiments. 

‘‘ The greatest legacy,’ says Mr. Zim- 
mern, ‘‘ which the Greeks have left to the 
after world is their City State patriotism. 
The City State was the centre and in- 
piration of all their most characteristics 
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achievements, culminating in the great 
outpouring of literature and art and 
practical energy of great men and great 
deeds in fifth century Athens.’ ‘They 
discovered that though they could exist 
in the country, they could only “ live 
well’’ in the city, and so they set them- 
selves the task of creating a city which 
should be as perfect a work of art as any- 
thing fashioned by the hands of a skilled 
craftsman. To attain this ideal they 
thought it best to enlist the services of 
as many of their citizens as possible in 
public work, whereas, in even the most 
democratic of modern communities, the 
few do the work for the many. And it 
cannot be too often repeated that the 
Athenian never worked so well as when 
he was working for his city. Nevertheless, 
the fifth century ‘‘ political animal ’’ dis- 
cussed everything (and everybedy !) that 
came before him with a freedom which we 
can but imperfectly realise, much as we 
suppose ourselves to be governed by 
public opinion. Hence honour was of 
more account than wealth, and to be held 
in good estimation by one’s fellow citizens 
probably contributed more to the happi- 
ness of life than anything else which lay 
within a man’s own power. 

The gentleness cr self-control which 
was the fundamental characteristic of 
the Greek mind, Mr. Zimmern traces to 
the influence of the Delphic oracle, which 
much as a later Teacher rested all 
the law and the prophets on the two 
most simple commandments, summed up 
Greek religion in two sayings of two 
words each, ‘‘ Know yourself,’’ and ‘‘ Be 
moderate.’’? This simple gospel was taken 
up and applied each in his own way in the 
manner suited to his own genius by 
Pindar and Sophocles, A'schylus and 
Herodotus, Thucydides and Euripides, 
Plato and Aristotle. It was this prin- 
ciple which kept the Greeks from being 
either gluttons or drunkards, which made 
them desire freedom for themselves and 
cheerfully grant it to others, which pre- 
served them from canting hypocrisy and 
morbid self-consciousness, which gave 
them their exquisite sanity and all pervad- 
ing joyousness of life. | 

In two respects, in particular, was this 
‘“mederation’’’ to be cbserved. From 
the time of Solon facilities for acquiring 
Athenian citizenship were allowed to 
foreigners who were willing to settle per- 
manently in the country with their fami- 
lies to exercise some skilled manual trade. 
Later staesmen did all they cculd to 
encourage aliens by freeing them from 
burdens and adapting Athenian insti- 
tutions to their needs, The aliens so 
responded to this treatment that, by the 
time of Pericles’ funeral speech, there was 
in Attica an adult alien population of 
about 125,000, who had thoroughly as- 
similated themselves to their new en- 
vironment. 

Secondly, this principle permeates 
through and through Greek ideas about 
wealth and property. The early law- 
givers attempted to make and keep a 


| unity in the State by restricting the use 


of wealth. Pericles impressed on’ the 
Athenians that social well-being in full 
measure cannot be realised when indi- 
viduals are doing badly, and in his famous 
funeral speech maintained that at Athens 
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wealth was not ‘‘ mere material for vain- 
glory, but an opportunity for achieve- 
ment.’’ Greek literature, like the Gospels, 
as Mr. F. C. Burkitt has pointed out, ‘‘ is 
a protest against the medern view that 
the really important thing is to be com- 
fortable.”? The best of Athens’ citizens 
lived in simple homes like their neigh- 
bours, their real wealth consisting not in 
private treasures in their own houses, but 
in the imperishable masterpieces of their 
great artists and poets, which were the 
common possession of all. 

There is much quaintly interesting in- 
formation in Mr. Zimmern’s volume. 
The demagogue Cleon had to be as many 
sided as a Tammany boss, for, among 
other things, he was expected to help 
landladies to get their bills paid. Thales, 
the philosopher, relying on his knowledge 
of the stars, foresaw there would be a 
good olive crop, and therefore made a 
‘“corner’’ in olive presses, ‘‘ just to 
show that a philosopher can make money 
if he likes.’’ It was good manceuvring 
to dress women in armour and let them 
walk up and down the walls of a besieged 
city, as long as they were not allowed to 
throw anything, for this, of course, would 
at once betray them! But, without 
commenting on this strange prejudice on 
the part of the ancient Athenian, we must 
call a truce to our pen. Allidealists, and 
all who in the study or in practical con- 
tact with affairs are working out the 
problems of democracy, will find much 
illumination in this fascinating work of a 
real scholar and humanist. 

RuiPaks 


EneuisH Sones or Irauian FREEDOM: 
Chosen and arranged with an Intro- 
duction by George Macaulay Tre- 
velyan. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. TrevetyaAn has published his 
anthology ata most opportune moment. 
It may be regarded as a coronal of flowers 
placed upon his own noble monument to 
Garibaldi; but it is something more. It 
enshrines some of the noblest passions 
which have ever thrilled the English heart. 
There is here a creed of patriotism and a 
vision of the inner significance of inter- 
national relationships translated into song. 
To recover even for a few moments, as this 
selection enables us to do, the idealism 
which fired our young men to fight for 
Italian freedom and made England Maz- 
zini’s only possible home, is to realise 
that self-regarding foreign politics may not 
be the only way of salvation even for 
ourselves. As Mr. Trevelyan says in his 
introduction, ‘‘ The men who had been 
nurtured on ancient and modern poetry, 
and on an ethical and idealist view of 
history, saw the most interesting event of 
their time in the renaissance of Italian 
freedom. They thought it natural that 
England should lend a hand, or at least a 
voice, to the right side in that contest. 
Whereas their descendants, who divide 
their literary allegiance between Mr. 
Kipling on the one hand, and Mr. Shaw 
and the novelists of social change on the 
other, have banished from their outlook 
on foreign affairs all virtues and vices 
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but those which are strictly self-regarding, 
and have taken with unparalleled eager- 
ness to questions concerning the daily life 
of men and women in our own island.”’ 
The anthology begins with Shelley’s lines, 
written among the Euganean Hills, and 
ends with Meredith’s ode on the Centenary 
of Garibaldi’s birth. One passage of prose 
has been admitted, namely, Meredith’s 
description of Magzzini in Vittoria, justly 
described by Mr. Trevelyan as a magni- 
ficent prose epic—‘‘ an example of per- 
fect historical portraiture inspired by the 
highest poetic gift.’’ 


se 


Brave Cirizens. By F. J. Gould. Lon- 
don: Watts & Co. Is. net. 


Ir a copy of ‘* Brave Citizens ’’ might be 
given to every boy and girl in the United 
Kingdom this coming Christmas, a useful 
piece of work would have been accom- 
plished in the interests of peace and 
brotherhood among the nations. We can 
hardly expect to abolish war while those 
who are endeavouring to stimulate the 
patriotic spirit in our children lay the 
emphasis almost entirely on military 
and naval achievements, and for this 
reason we welcome these stirring tales 
of heroes and heroines in various lands 
who have found an outlet for their splendid 
qualities, not on the stricken field alone, 
but in ‘‘ the mine, the factory, and the 
life-boat, in the battle against industrial 
and tropical diseases, in the conquest and 
adaptation of nature to human needs.’’ 
Here you may read of Bixby’s fight with 
the Spirit of the Mississippi, of Citizen 
Brémontier’s struggle with sea and sand 
along the ‘‘ Gulf of Gascony,’’ of Alan 
Stevenson and the lighthouse of Skerry- 
vore, of Kitty Seaward and the humble 
work she did when the plague visited 
Liverpool, of the miners who put up their 
pistols and bowie-knives in favour of 
arbitration in the camp of Scotch Bar, of 


Harriet Tubman and her ‘‘ Underground | 


Railroad ’’ for escaped slaves in America, 
and a host of others who have won the 
admiration of the world for their brave and 
unselfish deeds. The book has been 
written, as Mr. G. P. Gooch says in his 
Introduction, ‘‘ with the definite object 
of directing the minds of children towards 
the ideal of peace on earth and goodwill 
among men,’’ and we are glad to see that 
in this connection there are interesting 
chapters dealing with the life and work 
of Tolstoy, the Baroness von Suttner, 
Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of the North ; 
and Henri Dunant. Mr. Gould’s happy way 
of arousing and quickening the youthful 
imagination is now so familiar 10 most 
of us that it seems scarcely necessary to 
comment on the admirable way in which 
this noble piece of work has been done. 
It is approved by the Committee of the 
International Arbitration and Peace As- 
sociation, and ought to be in the hands 
of every parent and teacher in England, 


Mr. G. W. E. Russety has written a 
Memorial Sketch of Harry Drew, the late 
rector of Hawarden, for which many 
people, especially those whose lives are 
dedicated to religious work, will be anxious 
to thank him. (London: Henry Froude. 


Is. net.) Unlike many clerical biographies, — 


it is not a record either of distinguished 
scholarship or high preferment. Though 
Harry Drew was Gladstone’s son-in-law, 


and was able by the accident of worldly © 


position to be generous in his gifts beyond 
the power of most men, this was among 
the least of his claims to remembrance. 
He was simply a faithful parish priest, 


dedicated with a rare intensity of devotion 


to his people, ready to surrender every- 
thing in devotion to the one object to 
which he had given’ his life. He never 


allowed himself to be distracted by the — 
After his 


noise of competing interests. 
marriage’he lived for a time at Hawarden 


Castle, and an eyewitness has described ©” 


in the following words his manner of life 
in these surroundings :—‘‘ His individu- 
ality and independence were not in the 
least degree affected by his position. 
Nothing was allowed to interfere with 
the even course of his parish life. Visitors 
to the Castle often expressed their surprise 
to see his seat at the table so constantly 
empty ; to witness the scrambled meals 
which the pressure of his work involved, 
and to mark his unremitting devotion to 
his own proper business.’? The quiet 
triumph of his life, so full of encourage- 
ment for others, was due to this apostolic 
singlencss of purpose combmed with a 
most affectionate sympathy. It was said 
of him that he never forgot a face or the 
character that lay behind. 


Everyone who is interested in 
Present Day Political Movements. 
should read that wonderful bcok : 


“ NATIONAL REORGANISATION OF 
BUSINESS,” | 


By A Business Man. 
Published at 6s. net. 


as it deals with many subjects which are now 
engaging the attention of the minds of thinkers. 


A Special offer is made for one week to readers 
of THE INQUIRER. Anyone sending this advt. | 
with 4/9 direct to the Publishers will receive the 
book post paid by return. 


All orders must be sent direct to the 


POWER-BOOK CO., 
29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


to ensure this concession. 


“These opinions put in concrete form what 
many people are thinking, and we could only 
wish that those who are responsible for the 
government of the country would regard their 
responsibilities from the same common-sense 
point of view.’—Coun!y and City of London 
Observer. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 
TREE. 


‘* A terrible thing, this pepper !’’ 

‘* Ah, indeed, I dread to look at my 
worms for fear I should see the spots.’’ 

‘*Don’t you think the Government 
ought to do something ? ”’ 

‘‘The Government, my friend, cannot 
do everything.’ 

‘* We shall be ruined ! ’’ 

‘* Alas! yes.,”’ 

Thus men talked in the year 1849, in 
the land of the Golden Tree. 

The Golden Tree means the mulberry, 
and you know that the mulberry yields 
leaves which form the food of hungry 
silk-worms. No mulberry trees, no worms ; 
and no worms, no gold for the industrious 
people whose wit and labour now provide 
silk for the world. The land of the Golden 
Tree is in the south of France, this pretty 
name being specially given to the plain 
round about the town of Alais. Looking 
one way, the folk of Alais see the pleasant 
hills of the Cevennes, where the vines 
hang their handsome leaves, and the grapes 
bloom purple in the kindly sun. Looking 
southwards, they see the fruitful fields 
beyond which lies the very old city of 
Nismes, and, still further on, the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean Sea roll and 
laugh on the beaches of proud France. 

You will want to know the secret of the 
terrible pepper. | 

It was a disease, a sickness, of the silk- 
worm, and was known in French as 
pebrine (pronounced pay-breen), which 
means ‘‘pepper,” for the black and 
brown spots on the skin of the silk-worm 
made people think of pepper. 

From many quarters flew the bad news, 
The pepper disease had appeared on the 
worms in Italy, in Spain, in Austria, and 
even in China. From Japan came some- 

thing better. The Japanese growers were 


able, in 1864, to send packets of ‘* pure 
seed,’’ that is, healthy eggs, to Hurope. 
But still, the French people wanted to 
eet rid of the dreadful pébrine in their own 
silk farms; if not, the silk-weaving 1n- 
dustry would be more or less ruined. 
They tried various plans. Some sprinkled 
powdered charcoal or yellow sulphur on 
the worms; others, grey ashes; others 
black soot ; others, quinine. Some turned 
their attention to the Golden Tree itself, 
and threw sprays of rum from a syringe on 
the mulberry leaves; and some tried 
a grand fumigation; that is, they boiled 
coal-tar under the trees, and let the steam 
float in and out among the leaves. It 
was a game—but a very miserable game— 
of ‘‘ Here we go round the mulberry tree !” 

The péebrine, however, did not vanish, 
and the folk of Alais were in despair. 

Even in despair people can laugh 
bitterly and sneer. 

‘‘Have you heard,’’ said one to another, 
‘* of this learned person who has been 
sent down from Paris ? ”’ 

‘* Paris, indeed! What can, Parisians 
tell us about this terrible pepper ? ’’ 

‘* Well! would you believe it! The 
Government has sent a chemist to show us 
the way out of our trouble.’’ 

‘* Who is this absurd chemist ? ”’ 

** Louis Pasteur.’’ 

A serious, hard-working man _ was 
Pasteur. He meddled not with quinine, 
nor coal-tar, nor rum, nor sulphur. A 
glass lens was his instrument. He placed 
worms under the microscope, and looked 
closely and long. On a certain batch of 
worms he’ found not a single bad spot. 
So he kept these till the eggs grew into 
the chrysalis state—the cocoon of silk 
from which the moths worked their way 
out. 

Ah! Some of these moths were marked 
with the fatal mark of the pébrine. And 
sure as ever a moth showed the pepper- 
spots, that moth would lay eggs that were 
diseased : and from the diseased eggs grew 
diseased worms, and the diseased silk- 
worms swathed themselves in cocoons 
that yielded bad silk. 

The secret was out! All diseased moths 
must be killed, and only healthy moths 
must be allowed to lay eggs in the land of 
the Golden Tree. 

Pasteur, while using his magic glass of 
science, found yet another plague that 
affected the silkworm—a disease named 
‘‘flachery.”’ This must be guarded 
against in the same way. 

‘* Only a chemist !’’ people said. 

In March, 1869, a group of grave folk 
sat at a table—‘‘ official commission,”’ 
they called themselves. It was their office 
to inquire into the silk plague. They 
agreed to put Pasteur to the test. They 
would try him and his science. They 
would ask him for parcels of ‘‘ seed,’’ and 
ask him to say whether these eggs were 
good or bad; and they would watch the 
erowth of the little creatures, and if Louis 
Pasteur’s words came true, well and good ; 
and if not, then this chemist had better go 
back where he came from. 

Now, then ! 

This was quite fair. What on earth are 
you and I here for, if not to stand the 
test ? How much is our word worth ? 
What can we do worth doing? Have we 


any business here, and are we ready to do 


}as Mr, Watson’s ‘' 


that honest business in the sight of all 
men ? , 

Now, then ! 

Pasteur sent four boxes to the official 
commission, and he said :— 

Box 1 contains good seed. 

Box 2 contains pébrine seed. 3 

Box 38 contains seed damaged by 
flachery. | 

Box 4 contains seed that will develop 
both pepper disease and flachery, 

To look at, all the eggs were alike. 
None of the gentlemen of the commission 
could tell the difference. 

So the eggs were kept in a particular 
place, and swelled into worms, and the 
worms ate mulberry leaves furiously, and 
got fat, and then became quiet, and wove 
silk prisons around themselves — silk- 
cocoons. The cocoons were of four sorts. 

The first were grand. It did one’s eyes 
good—in the land of the Golden Tree—to 
see the soft, lovely yellow silk. 

The second were bad; they had the 
pepper. 

The third were bad, all rotten with the. 
flachery. 

The fourth were bad, marked by pebrine ; 
also by flachery. 

The members of the official commission 
looked at the cocoons and at one another. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ said a voice, ‘‘ Pasteur 
has stood the test. We can depend upon 
him. The silk trade is saved ! ”’ 

How splendid, when people can depend 
upon you! 

Now, then! 


F. J. Goup. 


Note. — Adapted from R. Vallery - 
Radot’s Life of Pasteur, translated by Mrs. 
Devonshire, in 2 vols. See Vol. I. pp. 152 
to 221. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM NAPIER. 


WE record with deep regret the death 
of the Rev. William Napier, minister of 
Clough, Co. Down, and by right of years 
and universal respect the father of the 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. He was a typical Irish minister, 
shrewd, humorous and racy of the soil. 
Even in extreme old age he had an amaz- 
ing memory, and it was the delight of 
some of his younger friends to test its 
accuracy in many by-paths of knowledge 
not usually associated with clerical learn- 
ing. Born in December, 1825, at Bally- 
branagh, near Ballee Meeting House, 
Co. Down, he was educated for the ministry 
at Manchester New College 1848-52. For 
a short time he was an assistant master 
at Dr. Beard’s school in Manchester, 
where, we believe, Professor. Upton was 
one of his pupils, and in 1855 he was 
ordained at Limavady. In 1864 he was 
called 10 Ballymoney. In 1867 he took 
charge of his third and last congregation 
at Clough, Co. Down, to which he had 
been called as assistant and successor 
of the late Rev. David Watson, whose — 
death took place a few years after Mr. — 
Napier’s installation. Though: appointed 
assistant and suc- 
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cessor,’ yet he had virtually charge of 
the congregation from the date of his 
installation in 1867, and there he ministered 
with much acceptance and fidelity for 
nearly 45 years. He died in harness. On 
Sunday, 12th ult., he officiated at his own 
church. On the following Thursday after- 
noon, whilst engaged in gardening (of 
which he was very fond), he died with his 
spade still in hand. It was a beautiful 
end for one who in all his thoughts and 
Ways was so essentially a country minister. 
There was a very large and most repre- 
sentative attendance at the funeral on 
November 20. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen were present, a8 well 
as numerous laity from their flocks. The 
Lord Mayor of Belfast (Mr. R. J. M‘Mor- 
die, M.P.) and his Chaplain (Rev. W. J. 
M‘Cracken), both warm, personal friends 
of long-standing, were amongst those who 
attended. In Dundrum, where he lived, 
every blind was drawn, and_ business 
brought to a standstill, and along the route 
from there to Clough, three miles distant, 
where the interment took place, there 
was abundant evidence of the respect 
and esteem in which he was held by all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


eee 


THE REAL SOURCE OF POWER IN 


PREACHING. 


Sir,—As there seems some danger of 
the discussion being directed away from 
the main point I had in my mind when 
writing my article, will you permit me 
to very shortly re-state the central 
position 2? I quite agree with Mr. Davis that 
a pulpit orator is not the same as a pulpit 
preacher, but it is with the latter only 
that I am concerned. I am also inclined 
to accept the difference between Knox, 
Colet, and Savonarola that Mr. Buckland 
refers to, unless he means to imply that 
Knox was not a real preacher, and in that 
case I entirely dissent from him; and I 
am ready to admit with Mr. Rodger 
Smyth that preaching is to some extent 
a gift, but neither of these positions affect 
in the least the point of view I presented 
for discussion. 

I did not deny, I explicitly stated the 
obvious truth myself, that some men 
have something of the minister and of the 
preaching spirit contained in their single 
natures, and I agree that Savonarola 
was such a type of man, and possibly 
Colet another; nevertheless, it is true 
that preachers like Wesley and Spurgeon 
are men having a distinctly different 
outlook from ministers like Martineau, and 
the latter class are akin in spirit to religious 

‘minds generally, such as Amiel, Greg, 
and Mazzini. Itis obvious that the minister 
type of mind is moved by a hunger after 
the religious ideal; it 1s not only not 
obvious that the preacher is so moved, 
it is almost obvious that he is not. 
The striking thing about Wesley’s Journal, 
about Spurgeon’s writings,2bout the English 
Parker, and a great number of similar 
preachers is, that they accept a religious 
creed and, having accepted, are concerned 
more with its dissemination than with 
anything else. The hunger of the religious 
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life, the desire to increasingly truthfully in- 
terpret itis lacking, while it is seemingly the 
dominant note in the minister. There can 
be no doubt about the fact of this difference ; 
it is a fact which their writings prove. 
Now, Iask two questions. No one can 
doubt that Spurgeon was fitted for the 
position which he held; I do not say 
he would have been fitted for another 
religious faith, but for the one which he 
held he was clearly the right man. Mar- 
tineaw’s writings show that it was the 
thought and feeling of God, the thought 
and feeling about the soul, the thought 
and feeling about the destiny of Man that 
interested him. Other similar types of 
men share similar interests. Martineau 
would still have been a religious man ii 
he had never preached a sermon in his life. 
Could the same be said with the same 
truth of Spurgeon ? Now I ask what is the 
lafe-motive of Spurgeon and of typical 
preachers ? Is it the thought of fellowship 
among men? Did Spurgeon think, Here is 
a belief that will raise men, and_ there- 
fore I will preach it to them? Was his 
interest primarily human, only secondarily 
religious; while Martineau’s was primarily 
religious, only secondarily human? I do 
not dogmatise, I do not know, but I am 
convinced that a big step forward in 
religious thought would be gained if we 
could authoritatively state that the func- 
tion of the minister is that of the religious 
pioneer; that he, therefore, needs a 
different kind of training and equipment 
from that of the preacher whois a dissemina- 
tor. And whereas one would place the 
greatest stress in the education of the 
former upon creative religious minds like 
Buddha and Christ, for the latter one 
would appeal to the writings of men like 
Paul and perhaps John to show how the 
truth once discovered can be best made 
known to men. 

For us, as Unitarians and Free Christians, 
this point has special force. We are 
fundamentally pioneers; we do _ not 
have large audiences to consider, and 
perhaps are a little uncomfortable if 
we do; as a religious body we have no 
meaning for our existence as far as I can see 
unless we live up to the ideals of the open 
trust deeds of our churches and, while 
keeping the religious outlook, advance with 
the highest and best confirmed knowledge 
of our times. For us, which is to be our 
main ideal—that of the preacher or the 
minister? Which do our congregations 
require of us? Which do we require of 
ourselves? As I see it, this question is 
one of the most vital ones of our times ; 
and | wish to open it for discussicn rather 
than assert my own position. 

IT want then to ask these two questions: 
Taking it for granted that the typical 
minister’s interest is primarily religious and 
only secondarily—and do not think I 
belittle this secondary interest—human, is 
the preacher’s primarily human, and only 
secondarily religious? If so, which type 
is to be, for us, our Unitarian and Free 
Christian Ideal ?—Yours, &c., 


J. LioneL TAYLER. 


Sir,—Dr. J. Lionel Tayler and_ all 
interested, can be advised to procure and 
earnestly study, the late Henry Ward 


of real. preaching power fo 
He gives illustrations of the effects follow- 
ing upon that discovery, and insists, no 
pulpit is perfectly effective and as in- 
fluential as it can be, until the preacher 
in that pulpit has the power he can ac- 
quire. 
Brooks at Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., 
and once Dr. Robert Collyer preach in 
that city. The views expressed in the 
pithy letter of Mr. W. Rodger Smyth 
appear exactly applicable to those first- 
class preachers, also to Canon Liddon, 
Dr. Parker, Mr. Spurgeon, and Thos. 
Jones, all great preachers, often heard by, 


recent times have lacked it. 


had it partially, Disraeli fully. 
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Beecher’s ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching,’’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Thos. Nelson & Sons in 
1872. Those lectures were delivered at 
Yale, and excellent, practical, and thorough 


describe them. Mr. Beecher answers the 


questions raised by Dr. Tayler. It is pos- 


sible in one book, therefore, to get help, 


and Mr. Beecher refers to another bool 
which he often got help from. More, he 
points out how he discovered the source 
for himself, 


I often heard the late Dr. Phillips 


T. G. RoGErs. © 


Yours, &c., 
Heathfield, Sussex. 


Sir,—From my. observation a certain 


artistic temperament having its physica] 
signs can be discovered in most great 
preachers. It can be traced in such diverse 
personalities as Campbell Morgan, R. J. 
Campbell, Lloyd George (a born preacher), 
and Gipsy Smith. Dr. Joseph Parker had 
it, and not so markedly C. H. Spurgecn. 


On the other hand most great statesmen cf 
Gladstone 


But this temperament alone. will net 
carry one very far. It may be joined to 
egoism, shallowness, and insincerity, ard 
then though the brilliant speaker may dazzle 
for a time he willbe found out. To be a 
great preacher the gift must be allied with 
spirituality, deep conviction, sincerity, 
knowledge, memory, enthusiasm, per- 
suasiveness, sympathy, and love. A little 
humour will not be amiss. Not all these 
qualities will be found in cne man. Gipsy 
Smith, with his sincerity and sweet per- 
suasiveness, achieves resul{s which moze 
accomplished men sigh for in vain. The 
Rev. V. D. Davis refers to J. Hamiltcn 
Thom, whose writings and memory some 
of us revere, but as a preacher did he nct 
lack just those essential qualities which 
brought fame and popularity to his fellcw 
townsman, Hugh Stowell Brown 2 

My chief object in writing, however, is 
to give your readers the benefit of Cancn 
Scott Holland’s (himself no mean preacher) 
suggestions for successiul preaching. He 
says i— 


‘“As with the humorisis, so with the 
orator and preacher, a fixed intellectval 
base is an incomparable gain. The preachers 
who produce the deepest effects are 
those who having fast hold of the elemen- 
tal religious principles which their heareis 
already hold, draw these out of the darkness 
in which they lie buried and force them 
into activity, and vividly manifest the 
reality of their application to heart and 
conduct. That is what moves men go 
profoundly. They come to church pro- 
fessing a creed, they hope that they believe 
it, but it slumbers inoperative and jnert 
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without practical force, without any direct 
or effectual significance. The preacher 
reads out the secret, he takes up this 
assumed creed, he gives it actual mean- 
Ing, he spreads it out over the surface of 
life, he brings it to bear on the real facts of 
daily conduct with incision and fire.”’ 

It this be true the difficulties of the 
progressive preacher are manifest. He 
desires and knows that he is expected to 
bring the latest thoughts in criticism and 
philosophy before his select audience, and 
his tone is therefore explanatory,tentative, 
and apologetic. The application is of the 
briefest if not left out altogether. As a 
hearer once said, ‘‘ We want the facts 

placed before us, we can apply them 
ourselves.” 

Still with all our criticism and negations 
on the one hand, and constructive psycho- 
logy on the other, have we not God still to 
preach ? If not let us close our churches ! 
But if we have, Godin His relations to the 
soul,God as He reveals Himself in nature 
and human society, God as redeemer, 
should still form a gospel to preach, 
demanding the loftiest eloquence, the 
tenderest pathos, the most winning sym- 
pathy we can command. The world 
knows not God the Father. Can wemake 
Him known to our fellows ?—Yours, &c., 


EK. CAPLETON. 


from Wordsworth, Browning, 


to illustrate his thought. 


and Whitman. 


ments of the agnostics. 


with one of Page Hopps’ converts. 


Library Hall. Scientists, artists, authors, 
sociologists, preachers, and _ poets 
national reputation addressed this Forum, 
and gladly gave their services. 

The remaining convert was _ strictly 
reared in the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 
When still a lad, however, an errand boy 
in a dry-goods house, he heard in Glasgow 
a few lectures delivered by Page Hopps. 
‘* He set me thinking; he made me a 
Unitarian ; and wasn’t he a good fighter 
for rational theology!’’ This man is now 
the leading dry-goods merchant in two 
large cities, a man of broad culture, and a 
zealous trustee of our Unitarian Church. 

‘‘ They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.’’—Yours, &c., 

Lyman M. GreENMAN. 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, 
New York City, November 24, 1911. 


London, December 3. 
—E 


THE LATE REV. JOHN PAGE 
HOPPS. 


Dear Sir,—The recent dedication of a 
memorial tablet to the late Rev. John 
Page Hopps at Croydon recalls the fact 
that in my former parish in Yonkers, 
New York, were four men who had become 
Unitarians through the influence of the 
written or spoken word of Mr. Hopps. 
One man told me that more than thirty 
years before a tract on Prayer by Page 
Hopps had been put into his hand as he 
left the mill gate in the old country. 
‘“‘That tract,’? he said—‘‘ I can to this 
day remember every point Hopps made— 
gave me my first thought on liberal religion. 
I carry Unitarian sermons in my pocket 
now, and give them occasionally to my 
shop-mates.’’ One of the other men, as 
a young clerk in the Liverpool district, 
forty years before had somehow come 
under the influence of Mr. Hopps. One 
may judge of that influence and the zeal 
it kindled when I say that this clerk, 
now grown old and twisted with rheu- 
matism, walked two and a half miles to 
church, and wasabsent from his seat in the 
choir only three times during a period of 
sixteen years. 

A Lancashire cobbler was my third 
Hopps convert. He had been a Methodist 
exhorter. At seventy-six years of age 
he died at his cobblers’ bench, still an 
exhorter, but of the liberal faith. Old Joe’s 
shop was the meeting place of thoughtful 
plain people; and many were the pro- 
fitable discussions we held theie on vital 
social and religious questions. ‘‘ From 
reading Hopps,’’ said Joe, ‘* I read Dar- . 
win, Wallace, Huxley, and Weissmann.”? | Sir,—Referring to my letter in your 
He had read intelligently Adam Smith, |1ssue of November 25 with respect to our 

Mill, Spencer, Walker, and Henry George. | Denominational Friendly Societies forming 
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DONCASTER FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


Sir,—Strange as it may seem to Mr. 


Chapel which appeared in your columns 
a fortnight ago was neither written nor in- 
spired by me, and I do not know who wrote 
it, though perhaps I could make a better 
guess than Mr. Lupton has done. 

But most heartily do I commend this 
remarkable cause to the prompt and gener- 
ous support of Unitarians and all other 
lovers of free religion. It is of vital 
consequence to the continued prosperity of 
the church that it should have a home of its 
own withoutdelay. The financial sacrifices 
which the members themselves have made 
are the best ground of an appeal for sup- 
port from sympathetic friends all over the 
country, who should welcome the consoli- 
dation of the cause of Free Christianity in 
one of the most rapidly developing centres 
of population.— Yours, &c., 

C. J. Srrenr. 

Sheffield, December 3, 1911. 


Semeniantatnh .cemitemeesammentd 


DENOMINATIONAL FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES AND THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE BILL. 


Now and again as he waxed a thread or 
rested his hammer on his leather apron, 
he would quote at length some passage 
Lowell, 
Whittier, or even Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Tennyson was 
his friend, so too were Carlyle, Ruskin, 
He liked to poke fun at 
Swinburne, and marshal the thoughts of 
Channing and Martineau against the argu- 
Atheists, Social- 
ists, single-taxers, Catholics, labour-union 
men, a turbulent lot it was that found 
reception in that smoky old shop, yet 
each man came out in some way smoothed 
out and sweetened because of his contact 
The 
outcome of those cobbler-shop discussions 
was the establishing of a Sunday Afternoon 
People’s Forum, held in the City Public 


of 


Basil Lupton, the account of the Doncaster 


a group for administrative purposes under 
the above Bill. If there are any Societies 
which are still considering this matter and 
have not yet communicated with me, I 
shall be obliged if they will do so with the 
least possible delay, as it is expected that 
the Bill will become law before Christmas, 
when there will be no time to lose in 
coming to a decision.—Yours, &c., 
F'. TunniciirFe, Secretary, 
High Pavement Chapel Provident 
; Society. 

High Pavement Schoolroom, Nottingham. 


4 s . 3 P - 


A CORRECTION. 


S1r,—I should like to point out that the 
lines you quote as being written by the late 
Maharajah of Couch Behar are not his, 
but come from a poem by Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, the Australian poet. The poem is 
called ‘“The Sick Stock-rider.”—Yours, &c., 

Exeter. R. H. U. Buoor. 


[We thank Mr. Bloor for his correction, 
and have verified his reference. The lines 
may have been copied out by the late 
Maharajah, and the wrong attribution have 
arisen in this way.—Ep. OF Inq. ] 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


Tue Rev. Frederick Summers writes 
from the Domestic Mission, George’s Row, 
St. Luke’s E.C., as follows :—‘‘ Will you 
please allow me to appeal to those kind ~ 
friends who at this season of the year 
help me? I am in need of donations to 
the Poor’s Purse, and for the Christmas 
Sunday School parties, &c. I also desire 
to ask for new or cast-off garments, for 
boots, books, toys, &c. Gifts in kind 
should be sent to the Domestic Mission, 
George’s Row, St. Luke’s, E.C., and 
eee to 4, Durley-road, Stamford Hill, 


The Rev. J. W. Bishop writes from the 
Manchester Domestic Mission, Willert- 
street, Collyhurst, as follows :—‘‘ Will 
you allow me to again make an appeal 
through your columns? At Christmas, 
we have for many years endeavoured to 
bring cheer to our scholars, their parents, 
and the aged poor of the district. Colly- 
hurst is very densely populated, and 
most of the people are very poor. To our 
school of nearly 700 scholars, we have 
given a tea, entertainment, and, as far 
as possible, a warm garment, and to quite 
a number of families a Christmas dinner. 
Besides asking help to carry this out 
again, we earnestly appeal for money for 
our Poor’s Purse. As the winter draws 
on we meet with a great deal of actual 
want and sickness, and this is the only 
means we have of alleviating the distress. 
Letters should be addressed to the Rev. ; 
J. W. Bishop, 21, Polefield-road, Blackley, f 
and parcels to the Mission House, Willert- 
street, Collyhurst.’’ : | 


The Rev. W. H. Rose writes on be- “8 
half of the Rhyl-street Domestic Mission 
from 32, Highbury-place, N.:—‘* Will. 
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you kindly permit me to make my annual 
appeal on behalf of Rhyl-street Mission 2 
I shall be pleased to receive donations 
from old friends and new friends for my 
Poor’s Purse and Christmas Parties Fund : 
also parcels of new and cast-off clothing— 


especially for adults—boots, books, and 
GOYBass . 


The Rev. Gordon Cooper writes as 
follows from the Mansford-street Mission, 
Bethnal Green, E. :—‘‘ Once again Tappeal 


to your readers for contributions to the 


funds at the Mansford-street Church and 
Mission, which I have to raise and ad- 
minister. The Christmas Fund bears the 
cost of the annual parties at the Mission, 
and further enables me to brighten many 
homes at Christmas time. Out of the 
Poor’s Purse I help in various ways many 
cases of illness and distress which come 
to my notice. There have been many 
heavy demands upon this Fund this last 
year, and the account is now largely 
overdrawn. Task your readers for generous 
contributions to pay off this deficit, and 
once more to fill the purse to meet the 
demands of the coming year.’’ 


THE women’s committee in support of 
the Anglo-American and International 
Arbitration Treaties will hold a public 
meeting in the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday 
next, December 12 at 5 p.m., at which 
the Hon. Lady Barlow, Lady Byles, Mrs. 
Bradlaugh Bonner, Mrs. Conybeare, Miss 
Anna Kckstein, Miss Alison Garland, 
Madame Sarah Grand, and Dr. Marion 
Phillips will speak. A few tickets for 
reserved seats may be had on application 
to the Hon. Secretary, 97, Barrowgate- 
road, Chiswick, W. 


Ir is announced that Mr. W. R. Boyce 
Gibson, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Philosophy 
at the University of Liverpool, has been 
appointed by the Council of the University 
ot Melbourne to the Chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. We do not grudge Mr. 
Boyce Gibson’s fine gifts to the Colonies, 
but his departure will be a serious loss to 
philosophical thinking in this country and 
to his numerous friends. 


We are glad to learn that the Rev. D. 
Delta Evans, editor of the Christian Life 
and Unitarian Herald, is making good pro- 
gress towards recovery after a serious 
operation. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Clifton: Oakficid-road Church.—Dr. Gustav 
Francis Beckh has accepted the invitation of 
the congregation of Oakfield-road Church to 
become their minister, and will enter upon his 
ministry with the new year. Dr. Beckh was 
born in San Francisco, where his father, a 
German physician, resided. His early years 
were spent in the United States, but when he 
was about twelve years old the family re- 
moved to Warzburg. Dr. Beckh had a 


INCREASED COST OF 
LIVING. 
HOW TO MEET IT. 


A Larger INCOME. 


Many people with fixed incomes have 
been sorely perplexed and inconvenienced 
by the great increase in recent years in 
the cost of most of the comforts and even 
the necessities of life. But it has occurred 
to few that where the income is obtained 
from investments it may also be increased 
with perfect safety. 


By the purchase of an annuity with 
some strong and wealthy company, a fixed 
amount of capital may be made to pro- 
duce several times as much as any ordinary 
investment, the actual return depending on 
the age of the annuitant, and in one or 
two companies somewhat also on the state 
of health. 


For example, £1,000 in ordinary gilt- 
edged securities will yield perhaps £35 to 
£40 per annum. Invested in an immediate 
annuity on a male life age 55, it would 
yield £84 2s.; at age 65 £114 19s., and at 
age 80 £213 5s. A female would get 
glightly less. For smaller or larger amounts, 
¢he annuity will be in proportion. 


How Mapet POossIBle. 


It is a matter of great surprise to many 
that any society can afford to pay such 
high rates. It certainly would be a very 
speculative undertaking on the part of 
an individual to give such a bond on a 
single life,as the annuitant might live to 
draw many times the amount of his pur- 
chase money. An insurance company, 
however, dealing with large numbers, can 
rely on the average duration of life, and 
extend the benefits of this average plus 
compound interest to its clients. 


If you knew when your life would end 
you could spend part of your capital and 
all of your interest each year, so that at 
your death your capital would be ex- 
hausted. Not being endowed with such 
foreknowledge, you cannot safely adopt 
this methed. The company gives you the 
equivalent result, with the assurance that 
should you live to extreme old age your 
income never fails. 


WHERE TO INVEST. 


It is true that all societies do not give 
the large returns quoted above. The rates 
given are taken from the prospectus of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
a company noted not only for its liberality 
to annuitants and policy-holders, but for 
its great financial strength. 


It may very reasonably be asked how 
this society can safely do so much better 
for its clients than others. This is easily 
explained. The rate a company can 
afford to pay an annuitant depends largely 
on the average rate of interest it obtains 
on investments. There is no better field 
for safe and profitable investment than 
Canada. This company is, therefore, by 
prudent and caretul management, able to 
get an average of over £5 10s. per cent. 


on its invested funds, now amounting to 
about £8,000,000. 


PROFITABLE FOR INVALIDS. 


It has long been a grievance with those 
in bad health that, though refused for life 
insurance or charged an extra premium, 
when they apply for the purchase of an 
annuity they are offered no better terms 
than if they were in perfect health. This 
is rectified by the Sun of Canada—the 
ereater the impairment of health, the 
ereater will be the amount of annuity. 


PurRCcHASE MoNEY RETURNED. 


Annuities guaranteeing the return of all 
the purchase money is another special 
feature offered by this company. Suppose, 
for example, you have paid £1,000 for an 
annuity of £100, and you live to receive 
only £300. Immediately on proof of death 
the balance of £700 will be paid to your 
executors. : 


Mave DovusBLy Sure. 


For the special protection of policy- 
holders and annuitants in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Sun Life of Canada has 
made a voluntary permanent trust deposit 
of £100,000 in securities in the Bank of 
Scotland, in the names of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Albemarle and the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., P.C., as 
trustees. . 


A PopuLaR COMPANY. 


As an indication of the high standing 
and popularity of the Sun of Canada, it 
may be mentioned that the new annuity 
transactions in 1910 exceed those of any 
other company in the British Empire, 
while, apart from industrial companies, the 
new life assurances are equalled by only 
one ortwo. Weare, however, getting accus- 
tomed to look for great things from 
Canada, and it is not surprising that a 
country which has given us such institu- 
tions as the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Bank of Montreal, &c., should also be the 
home of one of the greatest life insurance 
companies. : 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 


Deferred annuities to begin at some 
fixed date in the future may be purchased 
at greatly reduced rates, and may be paid 
for in a single payment or by annual or 
half-yearly instalments, either with or 
without return of premiums in case of 
death before the first payment of the 
annuity becomes due. This form of an- 
nuity is especially suitable for professional 
men and others who are desirous, during 
the productive period of their lives, of 
providing a retiring income. Provision 
may also be made for the continuance of 
the income (or a portion of it) to the wife 
or other dependent. 


The Sun Life of Canada, 34, Canada 
House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, 
W.C., publishes some interesting leaflets 
on the subject of annuities, Anyone 
wishing further particulars regarding any 
form of Annuity or Income Policy, may 
write to Mr. J. F. Junkin, Manager, It 
would be well to state date of birth and 
the Ss of the provision required to be — 
made. na ye een 
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thorough German education, and finally took 
his degree at Marburg last year. Before doing 
So he spent a year at Exeter University 
College, where he became well known to the 
Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, and through his influence 
was drawn into the preparation for the minis- 
try. Dr. Beckh has studied recently at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. ; 

Gainsborough.—On Wednesday, Novembe: 
29, a social evening was held in the Co- 
operative Hall to celebrate the silver wedding 
of the Rey. Wm. R. and Mrs. Clark-Lewis, 
about 160 members of the congregation and 
friends being present. After the musical pro- 
gramme a presentation was made to Mrs. 
Clark-Lewis by the women of the congrega- 
tion and the senior boys of the Sunday school. 
The men of the congregation and. the local 
members of the Independent Labour Party 
also made a presentation to the minister. Mr. 
Ciark-Lewis, aided by a band of earnest 
helpers, has made the once empty meeting 
house a centre of very active work. There 
are now between 69 and 70 enrolled members ; 
a women’s meeting, affiliated to the League 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women ; a Sunday school; a Young People’s 
Guild; and a Progressive Fellowship for men 
and women on Sunday afternoon. 

Holywoed, Co. Down.—The annual meeting 
of the congregation of the First Presbyterian 
(Non-Subseribing) Church was held in the 
school-room on Monday evening, the 6th inst. 
The minister (the Rev. G. L. Phelps) presided 
over a large attendance. The annual report 
and statement of accounts, which gave evi- 
dence of good work done during the year, were 
adoptel on the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Omar C. Nelson, both of 
whom made feeling reference to the loss sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. Richard Patterson. 
Officers for the ensuing year having been 
elected, and a vote of thanks to the choir 
having been passed, the chairman briefly 
reviewed the past year and made a strong 
appeal for continued loyalty to the church. 
A deputation from the Sustentation Fund 
Committee of the Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland was then introduced 
and vigorous and interesting addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Joseph Worthington, 
the Rev. Thomas Dunkerley, and Dr. John 
Campbell, explaining the working of the Fund 
and advocating its claims. On the motion of 
Mr. Omar C. Nelson, seconded by Mr. Samuel 
M‘Crum, a resolution thanking the deputa- 
tion and pledging the meeting to the hearty 
support of the Fund was unanimously passed. 
Some contributions were promised at the meet- 
ing, and it is hoped that ultimately every 
member of the congregation will subscribe to 
the Fund. 

Leeds: Mill Hili Chapel.—or the first time, 
Sunday, December 3, was observed as Citizen 
Sunday in Leeds in a number of places of 
worship of all denominations. and at Mill Hill 
Chapel, the Rev. Charles Hargrove, who has 
urged for a long time that the pulpit should do 
more ty inspire ideals of citizenship, preached 
on this subject both morning and evening. 
In the course of his sermon on ‘‘ A Sore and 
Sacred Discontent,’’ he asked: Was all right 
with their city ? Were the children so fed, 
and clothed, and housed, and educated that 
they might be expected to grow up healthy 
and useful citizens ? ‘‘ Are there in Leeds,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ any who are cold, and hungry. 
and miserable, while we are well-fed and 
warmly clad? If it be so, if we have not a 
constant uneasiness at heart for our brethren, 
if we are indifferent to their well-being, then 
we are without exctse.”’ 

London: Stratford and Forest Gate.—The 
congregations of the Unitarian Church at 
Stratford and Forest Gate, united under the 
pastorate of the Rev. John Ellis, joined forces 
in organising a bazaar, which was held on 
Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, December 2 
4 and 5, in aid of the church funds. It i 
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not yet possible to announce the net proceeds, 
but the amount raised, including donations, 1s 
over £200, which is considerably more than 
was anticipated. The bazaar was opened on 
the first day by Mr. Charles Hawksley, Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Blake Odgers presiding. Mr. 
Hawksley said he was glad that his duties 
brought him into sympathetic relationship 
with the churches up and down the country. 
He was pleased to know that the facilities for 
institutional work had keen increased by the 
generosity of Mr. Ronald P. Jones, and that 
strenuous efforts were being made both at 
Stratford and Forest Gate to reach the people, 
and convey to them the light of truth and 
the warmth of love. Mr. Alfred Wilson occu- 
pied the chair on the second day, and the 
bazaar was opened by Mr. Ronald P. Jones, 
who received a most cordial welcome. He 
said that although engagements elsewhere had 
prevented him from visiting the church since 
the opening of the new rooms, he wished 
them to believe that his interest in the church 
did not end when he had completed the work 
to which reference had been made. On Tues- 
day Lady Bethell performed the opening cere- 
mony, the: Baron de Forest, M.P., presiding. 
The chairman, who is a Roman Catholic, said 
there was a certain amount of diffidence on 
the part of many in asking him tu take part in 
affairs connected with religious bodies different 
from his own, but he wished to dispel that 
diffidence. The reasons for helping move- 
ments which aimed at enlightenment and 
religion, in whatever connection, were 
numerous and satisfactory, and he was glad 
to associate himself with the present effort. 
Several excellent entertainments were given on 
the three days during which the bazaar was 
open, under the direction of Mr. Edgar Noel. 

Londen: University Hatl.—It is announced 
that the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., will 
preach at University Hall on the remaining 
Sundays in December. His subjects in the 
mornings will be as follows :—December 10, 
Jesus the Poet ; December 17, The Indwelling 
Christ ; December 24, Life Abundant ; Decem- 
ber 31, Complicity and Conscience. On the 
Sunday evenings Mr. Lummis will lecture on 
Shakespeare’s tragedies from the religious 
standpoint, illustrating the poet’s ‘‘ Doctrine 
of the Will.’’ The tragedies selected for the 
purpose will be ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’ (December 
10); ‘‘ Hamlet ’’? (December 17); ‘‘ Othello’?® 
(December 24); and ‘* Macbeth’’ (Decem- 
ber 31). 

London, Wood Green: Newnham-road 
Church.—The annual sale of work was held 
last week, the opening ceremony being per- 
formed by Mrs. Aspland Jones. Over £100 
was realised. The members of the society, 
led by their energetic secretary, are endeavour- 
ing to raise £600 by the end of December to 
clear off the debt on the church building. 
£525 has so far been raised, and only another 
three weeks remain in which to complete the 
scheme, which is intended as a memorial tu 
the late minister, Dr. Mummery. Further 
subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged, 
and it is hoped that the full sum cf £600 will 
be in hand before the year closes.4:' "i 4° 

Northampton: Kettering-road Church.—The 
Rev. W. C. Hall is carrying on his work at 
Kettering-road Church with great vigour, and 
the attendances at the services are very satis- 
factory. Mr. Hall is preaching a series of 
sermons on Sunday evenings during December 
on ‘‘ The Unitarian Point of View.’’ 

Rotherham.—Dr. Mellor has resigned the 
ministry of the Church of Our father, Rother- 
ham, having accepted a unanimous invitation 
to the ministry of Cairo-street, Chapel, War- 
rington. He will commence his duties at 
Warrington in March next. 

Stockport: St. Petersgate Ghurch.—A meet- 
ing was held in the schoolroom on Thursday, 
November 30, to welcome the Rev. H. E. 
Perry to Stockport. The chair was taken by 
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the warden, Mr. J. F. Spedding, and among 
those present were the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, 
the Rev. H. Fisher Short, the Rev. Barton 
Lee (Congregational), the Rev. H. Sunman 
(United Methodist), Colonel Johnson, J.P., 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Rivett-Judson, Miss Spence 
(Southampton), and many other friends. A 
letter expressing regret at not being able to 
attend the meeting, and warm appreciation of 
Mr. Perry, was received from the Rev. E. B. 
Rawcliffe (Congregational, Denton), an apology 
for absence also came from the Rev. Mr. 
Judson (Primitive Methodist), with hearty 
greetings and good wishes. The chairman, 
in the course of an interesting speech, paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Perry, who was, he said, 
a friend who would do them good. Other 
speeches followed by the Rev. H. J. Barton 
Lee, Colonel Johnson, Mr. R. T. Heys, Mr. 
John Davies, Mr. O. E. Heys, the Rev. E. L. 
H. Thomas, the Rev. H. Fisher Short, and the 
Rev. H. Sunman. Mr. Perry, in the course of 
his reply, said that he liked the French word 
curé—the curer of souls. How many sick 
souls there were in the world, and how thank- 
ful he and his brother ministers would be if 
they could act as spiritual physicians! This 
country was suffering from spiritual anemia, 
but he considered it was their duty to ad- 
minister a spiritual tonic, and he should con- 
sider that a part of his work amongst them. 
Religion was not ‘‘ played out’’ ; it was only 
just beginning to come into its own. The day 
of negation was past, the day of affirmation 
was at hand. The scientific men towards the 
close of the last century were largely agnostic, 
but the scientific men of to-day, like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, were men of large faith. A rational 
spirituality in place of a rationalistic material- 
ism, that was their message to the people. 
The meeting was followed by an excellent 
programme of music. 

Wakefield.—The annual school sermons 
in connection with Westgate Chapel were 
preached on November 20, morning and 
afternocn, by the Rev. W. 7. Davies, and in 
the evening by the Rev. C. Hargrove, of 
Leeds. The annual soirée was held on the 
following Monday evening, and was largely 
attended. The speakers included the Revs. 
W. T. Davies, D. D. Waters, C. Hargrove, A. 
Chalmers, and Mr. T. M. Chalmers, of London. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


How Women Workers SPEND THEIR 


Money. 


There is much that is interesting and 
a great deal that is pathetic in the Board 
of Trade publication dealing with the 
expenditure of wage-earning women and 
girls which has just been issued. 
The average weekly wages represented by 
the thirty complete budgets for one 
year which have been collected ranged 
from 4s. 104d. to 288. 102d. Naturally, 
the major portion of the money went in 


each case for board and lodging and dress, . 


a certain amount for holidays, and, in many 
cases, quite a considerable sum, proportion- 
ately, for ‘‘ presents,’ church collections, 
and books. Several appear to have sub- 
scribed to relief funds and societies, while 
one, a cotton weaver, and a member of the 


1 I.L.P., spent 5s. on Esperanto, 4s. 8d. on 


choir practice, and 4s. 4d. on a night 
school. She took in such papers as the 


Woman Worker and the Labour Leader 
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and visited the theatre twice, but appar- 


ently had no holidays except rambles. 
Eu * 2 * 


Another girl, a typist, earning 25s. a 
week, was fond of enjoyments of a different 
kind, and spent 10s. 43d. in ‘‘ rinking,”’ 
and 9s. 8d. on ‘‘ talking machine’ records, 
in addition to a holiday expenditure of 
£4 10s. on holidays. The same girl, 
however, bought eight volumes of Grote’s 
‘* History of Greece ’’ at Is. a volume, in 
addition to other books, and was very 
generous in the matter of giving presents. 
The amount spent on amusements seems 
very inconsiderable on the whole, and 
many did not spend anything on recreation 
at all. One girl living at home with a 
widowed mother, and earning only 9s. 64d. 
a week, spent ls. 1d. on two Bank Holiday 
outings, while another, whose weekly 
wage was 4s. lO}d. only put down 1d. for 
‘* holidays and picnics.’’ 

Two YORKSHIRE SETTLEMENTS. 

The idea of, those who started the 
Settlements of Swarthmore, Leeds, and 
St. Mary’s, York, was to aim at “ moulding 
the England of the future,’’ as Mr. Hibbert, 
the Warden of the first-named Settlement, 
expresses it In an interesting pamphlet 
reprinted from the Friends’ Quarterly Exam- 
wer. To spread *‘ the Quaker atmosphere 
and way of looking at things,’’ and ‘‘ to 
educate men and women on religious and 
social questions in the broad and sane 
spirit of modern Quakerism,’’ has been 
their great object, and this without attempt- 
ing to convert the students to one particular 
line of religious thought. People of various 
opinions, religious and_ political, have 
found a common platform at these institu- 
tions were they could define their position 
and get to understand and appreciate the 
opposite point of view, and although it is 
only a year since the Settlements were 
started there has been a marked growth of 
toleration and mutual respect. There are 
‘a few afternoon classes, but the bulk of 
the lectures and classes are reserved for 
the evening, when the students all meet 
in the Common Room for a brief and 
informal meal which helps to bring them 
into fellowship with each other. 
fees charged are nominal It is hoped that 
similar Settlements may be opened in 
various other towns, and Mr. Hibbert 
earnestly appeals to young men and women 
who belong to the Society of Friends to 
qualify for this work. 
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‘* @iprpus Rex ’’ at CovENT GARDEN. 3 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s forthcoming pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Gidipus Rex’’ at Covent 
Garden promises to be on a very big 
scale, and the setting will be as near an 
approach to the ancient Greek form as 
modern conditions permit. The whole 
stage of Covent Garden is to be utilised, and 
in addition to this the chorus and the 
crowd will occupy a great portion of the 
auditorium. Professor Gilbert Murray’s 


100 Copies in Ten Minutes, 


PLEX DUPLICATOR. 


CLIMATE PROOF, 


Handwriting, typing, drawings, music, 

menus, &., in one or more volours by any 

novice. Better than velatines, stencils, &c. 
Oompiete foolscap outfit, 


Weight 10 Ibs., 
LISf No. 71 A D SPHCIMENS FRER 


C. V. QUADRUPLEX, Ltd., 
88, Goswell Road, LONDON. 


The- 


translation will be used, and the great 
classic drama given in its entirety, except 
for some of the strophes and antistrophes 
which might prove too long for a modern 
audience. 


PLAYTHINGS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The question of toys has lately been 
discussed by the Elementary Education 
Sub-Committee of the London County 


Council, and it has been decided to supply. 


small, inexpensive toys to infants’ schools 
in place of the large and expensive ones 
now on the list. The new toys will include 
a Noah’s ark, a croquet set, a box of 
dominoes, a steam roller, a fire engine, 
and other delightful things, though we 
see no mention of such requisites as Mr 
Wells has recently been demanding for 
the children, ‘‘a box of tradesmen, a 
blue butcher, a white baker,’’ and so on. 
* * * 


Mrs. Godfrey Blount, by the way, in a 
charming article, ‘‘ Gifts of St. Nicholas,”’ 
in the Christmas number of the Vineyard, 
(reprinted now in booklet form and sold 
at fourpence) has a word to say about 
toys which, like the girl’s doll’s house, 
represent to the child the life and activity 
of the real world in which it must by-and- 
by take its place. ‘‘What happier toy 
could a child possess,’’ she asks, ** than 
a whole glorious village in whose cares 
he could immerse himself, planning and 
replanning for the commonweal, adding to 
its sum of life and beauty, as, some day, 
Heaven may lend him power to do to his 
real acres and men? Shall we paraphrase 
and say, ‘ Let us make the toys of a nation, 
and I care not who makes its laws’ ?’”’ 


A Lopeina House ror WomMEN. 

We learn from the Daily News that it 
has been decided to establish a model 
lodging house for women in North Kensing- 
ton, and an outline of the scheme was given 
last week by Dr. Ethel Bentham at a 
meeting over which Mrs. Hylton Dale 
(treasurer of the National Association for 
Women’s Lodgings) presided. It is pro- 
posed to take two house in the Golborne 
Ward and convert these into a lodging 
home, with the necessary accommodation for 
about 30 women. To equip the building 
£500 is required, of which more than half 
has already been subscribed, and an 
urgent appeal for help is being made by 
the provisional committee. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT THE PEASANT ARTS 
SOCIETY. 

A special Christmas Gallery is now 
open at the Peasant Arts Society, 17, 
Duke-street, Manchester-square, W., and 
High-street Haslemere, Surrey, where 
various articles of unique beauty and 
interest can be purchased. In addition to 
a large stock of leather and bead work, 
handweavings, jewellery and copper, there 
are specimens of the St. Cross peasant 
tapestry, some large unframed prints of 
Ludwig Richter’s pictures of peasant life, 
a number of foreign toys, and spindles, 
cards, and packets of wool for spinning 
without the wheel. All visitors are re- 
quested to ask for information and pam- 
phlets about the Peasant Arts Fellowship 
for the Restoration of Country Life and 
Craft. 
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THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 

Dr, STANTON COIT. 

Sunday, December 10, at 11 a.m. 
“ Bergson’s Philosophy of Laughter.’ 


y at 7 p.m. 
‘“ Bergson’s Creative Hvolution.” 


Wednesday, December 13, at 8.30 p.m. 
‘Manhood and Manhood Suffrage.” 


Friday, December 15, 5.30 p.m, 
(Service for Bible Study.) 


“The Miracles of Christ.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


DONCASTER 
FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


AN APPEAL. 


HE UNITARIANS and EJECTED CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS of DONCASTER 
having formed themselves into a 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


under the guidance of the Yorks Unitarian 
Union, and having secured at great cost to 
themselves a CENTRAL SITH, are in URGENT 
NEED OF FUNDS TO. BUILD A CHURCH. 
SCHOOL. 

The Plans, which have been submitted and 
passed, HNTAIL A COST of £3,000, half of 
which the Bank will advance. 

We therefore require £1,500, and confidently 
appeal to readers of THE InNQuIRER and the 
friends of unfettered religious liberty. ‘ 

Doncaster is a rapidly developing commercial 
centre.. It is most important that the great 
principles for which Unitarianism stands should 
therefore be worthily represented. ; 

We have a membership of 240, a Women’s 
Meeting of over 200, a flourishing Sunday School, 
and Band of Hope. These all badly need a 
home. 

Donations will be gratefully received by 


PERCY W. JONES, 
20, Morley Road, Doncaster. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square (near Russell Square), W.C. 


Services— 


Morning, 11.15, Evening, 7. 


The Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A., will 
preach on the following Sunday mornings dur- 
ing December, his subjects being as follows :— 


December 10—Jesus the Poet. 

December 17—The Indweiling Christ. 
December 24—Life Abundant. 

December 31—Complicity and Conscience. 


On the Sunday evenings Mr. Lummis 
will lecture on Shakespere’s tragedies from 
the religious standpoint, illustrating the poet’s 
“Doctrine of the Will.” The tragedies selec- 
ted for this purpose will be— 


December 10—Julius Ceasar. — 
December 17—Hamlet. 
December 24—Othello. 
December 31—Macbeth. D 
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Schools. 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH. 


Chairman of Governors: 
Rev. H. Enrretp Dowson, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. Lana Jones, M.A. Oxon. 


Preparation for the Universities (two Open 
Scholarships in 1910) and for Professional and 


Business careers. 


Admission te the Preparatory School from 


eight and a balf. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 15. 


One Open Exhibition of £20 per annum 
will be offered for cempetition in July, 1912. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on 
For particulars of the 


September 20, 1912. 
Examination apply to the Headmaster. 


Full prospectus on application to the Hesd- 
i Dp 


master, or to Mr. E. W. MarsHALt, Clerk, 33, 
Burton-areade, Manchester. 


Inspection may be made at any time by 


arrangement. 


Ge HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 

AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lian Tausot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Hrap MISTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


Principal : J. H.N.STterHEnNson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


5 ee HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, N.W. 
Principals : 
Miss CoGswELL and Miss MACDOUGALL. 
Public Examinations, 1911. 
London Matriculation: 4 entered, 4 passed. 
Cambridge Locals: (4 Seniors. 4 Prelims.), 
8 entered, 8 passed. 
Four gained Honours (3 Seniors) and one 
Senior gained distinction in Physiology. 
Boarders received. Moderate fees. 
Playing Field, Tennis, &c. 


—————— 


rH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


Dandy ChasrmanF E A. HARDCASTLE, 
Miss CeciL GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 

A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 

FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


LEsLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


THE INQUIRER. 


SOCIETY. 


Chief Office : 
SALISBURY SQUARK, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. ; 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President: THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF 


ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 


each case. 


assistance. 


en ee 


39,743 Appliances given in year ending 
September, ror. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED RVERY EES 
£ os 


Annual Subscription of caahO 10 6 
Life Subscription of ... 5 5 0 
Entities to Two Recommendations per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 


earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs Barclay & Co., Limited, 
Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the office 
of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD sand RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PorTreER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss ALICE E. PAassaVANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ATH. — Furnished Apartments in 
healthy, central position.—Miss FINcu, 
9, Oxford-row, Bath. 


CHRISTMAS ORDERS 


NOW TAKEN FOR 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Fowls, 
New Laid and Cooking Eggs. 


Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references ; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT 


“ MVHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d, per. dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Hp1Tor, “ Dove- 


stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


SURGICAL AID 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post. Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


“THE BIRTH, WORK, AND 


PROGRESS OF THE SOUL.” 
By J.P. We 


Vee YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
IV AND SAVE MONEY! — Beautiful 
white Art Irish Linen Remnants ; big pieces 
suitable for making D’oyleys, Teaclotbs, 
Traycloths, 2s. 6d. bundle, postage 4d.— Write, 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—200 Patterns of charming 
unsbrinkable Woollen Winter Blouse 
Material; wide range of beautiful designs, 
artistic shades, warm, light, washable, wears 
years, looks smart for years.—HutTron’s 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/3, 

1/64. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contract r, Portsmouth. 


ONE Y.W— Light, fine flavoured, 
clover honey. Lb. jars, 1s. 2d., 4 lb. tins, 

3s. 9d., 7 lb. tins. 6s. Post paid —ERNEsT W. 
MARTEN, Park Corner, Hast Hoathly, Sussex 


PPLES.—Excellent English Cooking 

Apples. 45]bs. 7s. 6d., 21 lbs. 43, car- 

riage paid. F RaNK Roscob, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


COOPER @ CO. 


Court Tailors, 
(formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


3, Maddox Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone: 1534 MAYFAIR. 


GHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Send a card for Glaisher’s December 
Catalogue of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Containing many fine COLOUR Books. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265, High Holborn, London. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE 
~ And for all other Exams. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 per cent Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought, 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


W. & G. FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street,. 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd, at the Office 
Re AR ptrend. London, W.C., Manchester 
( olesale), JOHN HEYWoopD, D — 
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